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External Financial Aid a Major Factor in Postwar Trade 


Far East ‘Trade Retarded By 


Civil Strife, Economic Dislocation 


FIFTEENTH IN A SERIES OF ARTICLES REVIEWING TRADE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD AND FIRST IN A SERIES OF TWO 
ARTICLES REVIEWING THE TRADE OF THE FAR EAST 


MICHAEL LEE 


CHIEF, FAR EASTERN BRANCH, 
AREAS DIVISION, OIT, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


| THE ECONOMIES of the 
war-devastated countries of Western 
Europe have shown considerable im- 
provement since the end of the war, con- 
tinuing civil strife and intensified politi- 
cal conflict in most of the Far East‘ have 
not only impeded the economic recovery 
of the region but have contributed to the 
further economic deterioration of much 
of the area. 

The high cost of maintaining armies 
and prosecuting civil wars has put ad- 
ditional burdens on the already over- 
taxed financial resources of Burma, 
China, Indochina, and Indonesia, in 
particular. Other countries that expe- 
rienced political instability were com- 
pelled to supplant their needs for 


commodities for use in agricultural and 





industrial reconstruction by military re- 
quirements. All countries suffered ex- 
tensive damage as a result of the war or 
of Japanese occupation, and their agri- 
cultural and industrial production in 
general is still far from prewar levels of 
output. 

As a consequence, an acceleration of 
budgetary deficits, increased tempo of 
inflation, over-valuation of domestic 
currencies, and general economic stag- 
nation have characterized most of the 
region. These factors, together with 
the rising pressure of population on the 
means of subsistence, disruption of 
world trade channels, inconvertibility of 
currencies, plus universal shortages of 
hard currencies, adversely affected the 
revival of foreign trade in the Far East. 

For the purpose of this article the Far 
East consists of: Burma, China (including 
Manchuria and Formosa), French Indochina, 
French Oceania, Hong Kong, Indonesia, 
Japan, South Korea, Malaya, the Philippine 
Republic, and Siam. 
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Problems Due to Lack of 
Statistical Data 


ALL POSTWAR statistical data used in 
this article are derived from official 
sources of the respective countries but 
are provisional in nature and should be 
interpreted as preliminary rather than 
final figures. Political dislocations in 
many of the countries have made it im- 
possible to obtain detailed statistical cov- 
erage of the area. In only a few coun- 
tries have statistical services been re- 
stored to prewar levels. As a result, suf- 
ficiently accurate and detailed data are 
not available to estimate satisfactorily 
the over-all physical volume of Far East- 
ern trade, to convey the trade pattern of 
the region by detailed commodity break- 
downs, or to show the trade by all sources 
of supply and by destination of ship- 
ments. Consequently, without complete 
data on physical volume, the available 
trade statistics can be used to express 





value of trade only. Because of inflated 
postwar prices and lack of volume figures 
for all commodities entering into the 
trade of the region, it is impossible to 
make valid quantitative comparisons be- 
tween prewar and postwar magnitude of 
trade. 

Because of the detachment of For- 
mosa, Korea, and Kwantung from Japan 
as a result of the Japanese defeat, com- 
parisons of prewar and postwar trade 
statistics of Japan and China are not 
strictly comparable, in consequence of 
the geographic changes. 

No statistical information is available 
for the trade of Manchuria, North Korea, 
and the foreign-trade relations of these 
two areas with the U. S. S. R. To 


further complicate the picture, trade fig- 
ures of China relate only to the Govern- 
ment-controlled areas and do not in- 
clude trade of the Communist-domi- 
nated territories of North and Central 
Also, the development of large- 


China. 


Tandjoeng Priok (Batavia), Java, is a major port in a disturbed area. 
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Battery of modern crepe rubber rolling machines in Sumatra. 


scale smuggling trade among various 
countries of the region, particularly be- 
tween Japan and Korea, North China and 
Korea, Indonesia and Malaya, and tra- 
ditionally China, Hong Kong, and Macao, 
together with the existence of the trans- 
shipment ports of Hong Kong, Singapore, 
and Macao, greatly complicates the an- 
alysis of the present trade statistics of 
the countries of the area. 

In addition, the statistical tables do 
not incorporate the significant volume of 
imports purchased for the use of Amer- 
ican military personnel in Japan and 
Korea and purchases made for Govern- 
ment accounts in the areas stricken by 
civil strife where considerable amounts of 
military equipment and provisions were 
imported for the use of metropolitan and 
other armed forces. This lack of com- 


1 ABLI Forciqgn Trade of the Far East, 1935 
Int usand fl ~ 
1937 104 
( t 
lot f Imp Ex} Imp 

Total, Far East 7, 092, 19 672, 262 419, 93 2,044 2, 164 2, 219, SAF 

Burma O77 74 188, 480) SA. UD 79 "4 WY 459 & O4 

China? 1, 184, 017 a6, 160 627, 48 866, 520 148, 922 17. 508 

French Indo-China 168, 337 105, 061 63. 276 143.011 ae =I 44° 310 

French Oceania ‘ 12, 732 , 418 6,314 23, S02 10, 304 13, 406 

Hong Kong 332, 79S 143, 421 89, 37 $27, 963 192, S44 235, 119 

Indonesia 793, 552 23, 537 70, O1 128. 862 & 709 0. 08 

Japan 2, 578, 031 1, 205, 934 1, 372, 097 408, 6S 103, 292 305, 393 

Korea ’ $44,195 195, 578 248, 617 40, S5¢ i) 19, 496 

Malaya 914, 206 a). O61 394, 145 T1l. 200 R524 “) @RF 

PI ilippines 261. 668 152, & 109. (BA rf 4 64. 18S 205 SAS 

c ey 125, 178 74. O7' 50, 208 102. 691 45. 679 7. o12 
1 All exports are on an f. o. b. basis, and imports except for the Philippine Island &s ilso includes E¢ 
ure on a c. i. f. basis; exports include reexports; bullion and specie transactions are ¢ lic Aid to Chir 


cluded; data are on a calendar-year basis except as follows ri 
1937-Mar. 31, 1938, and year ended Sept. 30 for 1946-48, Japan 1946 represents the per 
Sept. 1, 1945-Dec. 31, 1946, and Siam, the period Apr. 1, 


2 Private trade only 


3 Includes prewar trade of Formosa and Manchuria; howevé 
included as part of China 
1946, $157,027,733 


churia is not available and Formosa is 


4 Includes UNRRA imports as follows 


4 


1937-M 


plete statistical coverage should not be 
interpreted, however, as impairing the 
general conclusions of the report. 


Magnitude of Foreign Trade 


PRIOR TO the Pacific war, the Far East 
occupied an important role in the mer- 
chandise trade of the world. In 1937 
the aggregate value of the foreign trade 
of the region amounted to $7,092,000,000 
or more than 13 percent of the total 
global trade ‘(table 1). In 1946 the total 
value of the Far Eastern trade amounted 
to only $3,302,000,000, or less than half 
that of 1937. Considerable recovery was 
registered in 1947, however, when the 
total figure reached $5,607,000,000, and 
in 1948 it achieved the highest postwar 
mark of $7,106,000,000. Although in 1948 


Burma for 
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Source: Foreign Trad 


1947, $168,903,162, and 1948 


and 19 y6 


; New Caledonia 


5,482,142 in 1947 and $9,445,454 in 1048 


R \ 
teview 


the total value of the foreign trade of the 
Far East had not only recovered to the 
prewar level, but had slightly exceedeg 
that of 1937, nevertheless in physica) 
volume the trade of the area was sub. 
stantially less than before the war. This 
recovery in the value of total trade js 
explained by tremendous rises of imports 
to the area, particularly in the 2 years 
immediately after the war; exports from 
the region, however, are still lagging sub. 
stantially behind the prewar level. The 
physical volume of both exports and im. 
ports is still well below prewar levels— 
a fact that is likely to be obscured be. 
cause of the high value figures. In relg- 
tion to total world trade, however, the 
position of the Far East declined consid. 
erably in 1946-48, representing only 49 
percent, 5.7 percent, and 6.7 percent of 
the total world trade as compared with 
13.4 percent in 1937. The decline in re}. 
ative position of the Far East was due to 
general increase in the value of total 
world trade, an expansion in which the 
Far East did not participate because of 
slow recovery of exports and inability to 
pay for a high volume of needed imports, 

In 1937, the region exported $3,672,- 
000,000, or 14.5 percent of the total world 
exports. The postwar decline in exports 
from the area is indicated by the follow- 
ing figures: $1,082,000,000 in 1946, 
$2,033,000,000 in 1947 and $2,922,000,000 
in 1948, or only 3.3 percent, 4.2 percent, 
and 5.7 percent of the total world ex- 
ports, respectively. Exports of the area 
in 1946 amounted to only 30 percent of 
the prewar level and recovered to 56 per- 
cent in 1947, while in 1948 they reached 
80 percent of the total value of 1937 
exports from the Far East 

Imports in 1937 amounted to $3,420,- 
000,000, or 12.5 percent of global imports. 
While the postwar role of the region in 
the import trade of the world has de- 
creased considerably since 1937, never- 
theless imports into the Far East have 


demonstrated a considerable degree of 
To 
44 MN 
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of the TABLE 2.— Grants, Credits, and Loans Extended to the Far East in the Postwar Period? 
to the [U. 8. dollars] 

















-eeded 
1Ysica) Grants, credits, and loans 
Country and item - Remarks 
5 Sub. : noe 
Thi Extended Utilized 
ls " aie : 
ade js Total 6, 367, 572, 406 4, 347, 763, 733 
1ports 
years Malaya 308, 265, 560 nN. a. 
; from Grant by United Kingdom for war damage and war-risk insurance 40, 300, 000 n. 3. £10,000,000 actua Igrant. 
i Commitment by United Kingdom to back local government for same 141, 050, 000 n. a. | £35,000,000 actual commitment. 
4 sub- purpose 
Th Grant by United Kingdom to North Borneo 2, 023, 060 n. a. £502,000 actual grant. 
e Loan by U. K. Ministry of Supply and the Colonial Office 33, 247, 500 17, 732,000 | £8,250,000 actual loan; £4,400,000 actually utilized. Financial aid 
d im. ; for rehabilitation of the tin industry. 
; Grant by U. k. (Colonial Development and Welfare Fund 28, 210, 000 n. a £7,000,000 actual grant. 
vels— Gift by British taxpayers toward foundation of University of Malaya 34, 255, 000 n. a. | £8,000,000 actual gift. 
d be Grant by U. k. to cover direct internal expenditures 24, 180, 000 n. a. £6,000,000 actual grant, of which £1,000,000 to be used for expendi- 
4 tures for the Imperial Forces in 1948 and 1949 
rela- 
r the Siam 25, 000, 000 21, 215, 270 
nsid- Credit by U. S8.—-Surplus property, 1946 10, 000, 000 6, 215, 270 
ly 49 Loan by India for purchase of war material for rehabilitation, 1946 15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 | 50,000,000 rupees actual loan. Repaid in full. 
nt of Indonesia 545, 105, 731 n.a 
with Credit by Netherlands in 1947 for 1945, 1946, 1947 Budget 300, 000, 000 272, 460,000 | Fl. 800,000,000 actual credit, 717,090,000 authorized through De. 
n rel. Credit by U. 8.--Surplus property, 1946 100, 000, 000 62, 700, 000 _cember 1947. 
Credit by U. 8. Commodity Credit Corporation, 1946 15, 000, 000 9, 100,000 | Utilized through December 1947. 
lue to Credit by Australia—Surplus property, 1946 24, 200, 000 650, 000 Do. 
total | Commodity loan by Canada, 1945 15, 000, 000 11, 600,000 | Utilized through March 1948 
Commodity loan by Sweden, 1946 2, 800, 000 n. a 10,000,000 kroners actual loan 
h the Grant by U. 8.— Military civilian supplies (4, 105, 731 4,105, 731 
Economic Cooperation Administration 84, 000, 000 59, 500,000 Utilized through Dec. 31, 1948 
ise of 
ity to Burma 513, 513, 250 149, 979, 250 
ports. Credit by U. k. for rehabilitation 344, 162, 000 60, 450,000 £85,400,000 actual credit, £15,000,000 utilized through November 
672 ater 
’ ” Credit by U. K. for reconstruction projects 74, 051, 250 302,250 Financial agreement on revolving basis, not to exceed £18,375,000 
world Credit by U. 3.—Surplus property 5.000, 000 5, 000, 000 
Loan by U. K. for budget deficit, 1946-47 vear 50, 000, 000 43, 927.000 | £10,900,000 utilized, actual deficit 
‘ports Loan by U. Kk. for financing rice purchases by the Government 10. 300. 000 40. 300.000 | £10,000,000 actual loan Repaid in full. 
1 4 
llow- Ind 
rencl ndochina 107. 804, 401 102, 418, 40 
1946 
Deficit of b ce of trade made up by France, 1948 75. 541. 401 75. 541. 401 1,186,000,000 piastres, actual deficit 
10,000 Loan by ince, f re truction of war naged industries, by 27, 395, 000 29 433.000 For aid in the reconstruction of agriculture, commercial and other 
‘cent Federal Treasur enterprises which suffered damage due to the effect of the war, 
; utilized through December 1948 
1 ex- Loan | France, for industrial purposes, guaranteed by Federal 4 S68, 000 4.444.000 Utilized through December 1948 
‘ Preast 
area 
nt of China 1, 977, 909, 244 n. a 
per Grant by Lend-Lease . 728 SH, 5OD 728, 986, 92 \y tilized as of Dec. 31, 1948 
iched (ira by Crovernment and relief in occupied area $5, 000, 000 41,193, 830 | 
UNRERA 517, 800, 000 517, 800, 000 
1937 Loan by Export-Import Bank *66, 793, 750 80, 626, 331 *Authorized in the postwar period 
Credit by U. S.— Surplus property 79, O81, 782 79, OS1, 782 
Credit by U.S Merchant ship 16, 387, 120 16, 387. 120 
 . Credit by U. 8. Lend-lease pipe line 51, 060, 000 51, 060, 000 
420, ( ’ iit loan by Canada HO O00. O00 60, G00, O00 
ports. Credit by three Canadian bank 12, 800, 000 n.a 
(rrants and loar ECA 275. 000, 000 119, 700, 000 Amount actually shipped through Dee. 1948, 
yn in (y tt ts Special military aid 125, 000, 000 n. a 
s de- 
hor **495 500, 000 $3.4. 000, 000 lotal aid and relief supplies reported delivered through 1948 
ever- 
: (Gj I uU.8 Gove nent and relief in occupied areas and EROA 150. 000. 000 337. 800. 000 Aid extended is for U. S. fiscal years 1946-49, aid utilized imports 
have ow ' through 1948 
2e of Aid extende through coal shipments from Japat 40, O00, O00 40, 000, O00 
Milit k transfer 11, 000, 000 11,000,000 **Presumably other aid not reported must have been extended If 
Credit by U.S Surplus property 25, 000, 000 24, 935, 007 Korea has utilized a total aid reported as $434,000,000 
UNRRA 546, 311 "405, 311 
Japan and Ryukyu Isl 1, 694, 432, 225 
Grants by U.S Government and relief in occupied areas 1. 343, 258. 921 Q78, 067, 773 Aid extended is for U.S. fiscal years 1946-49 
Grant by U. 8. FROA fund 75, 000, 000 n.a Aid extended is for U.S. fiscal year 1948-49. Aid partially utilized 
in 1948 
ports Loan t Export-Import Bank and private banks in U.S 60. 000. 000 n.a Loan for purchase of fibers Largely utilized by end of 1948 
Credit by U.S Surplus property 16, 162, 746 13. 031, 756 
(rrant by [ S. Red Cros (12. 558 5 
184, 34 Credit t I $s. C. C. commodity program 200, 000, 000 192, 251, O55 
Military stock transfers n.a n.a Considerable quantities of military stocks were transferred to 
Japanese economy 
Philippine Republic 771. O11, GOS n.a 
Loan by Reconstruction Finance Corp., 1946 75, 000, 000 70, 000,000 For budgetary purposes 
Loan by International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 1948 15, 000, 000 n. a For hydroelectric projects. 
Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946 400, 000, 000 77, 908, 616 | For war-damage claims 
Do 120, 000, 000 15, 188,673 For restoration of public property and services 
Do 100, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 For surplus property 
UNRRA 7, 699, 820 7, 699, 820 
Grant by U. S.— Government and relief in occupied areas 46, 345, 615 46, 345, 615 
Credit by U. 8 Surplus property (6, 966, 560 6. 966. 560 
nports Hong Kons 4, 080, 000 n. a 
Grant by U. kK. (Colonial Development and Welfare Act $, 030, 000 n.a £1,000,000 actual grant, for rehabilitation 
do not : 
Complete statistics on aid extended and on utilization are unavailable. Totals rep n. a.=not available 
parse ena a “ po ee ee oe vad ge — “poe = ~—— — Note: Conversions made at the following rates: £1= $4.03; 1 piastre = $0.0687; 1 rupee = 
: tna ct nded itilized through September 30, 1948, except as noted; other countries, $0.30: 1 florin=$0.38 
Ss maicated 
ekly June 13. 1949 o 











Noteworthy among the products of the Far East is Philippine abaca. 
spindle-type stripping machine in operation at Davao. 


COURTESY PHILIPPINE EMBASSY 


Here we see a 


recovery. This high level of imports does 
not reflect recovery of the economy, 
however, but is due to receipt of external 
financial assistance. The annual im- 
ports of the area amounted to $2,220,- 
000,000 in 1946, $3,574,000,000 in 1947 and 
$4,184,000,000 in 1948, or 6.3 percent, 7.2 
percent, and 7.6 percent of the world im- 
port trade for the same periods. The 
more rapid rate of recovery of imports 
than of exports is shown by a comparison 
of the two. Although the 1946 imports 
constituted only 65 percent of the value 
of imports of 1937, in 1947 and 1948 they 
amounted to 105 and 122 percent of the 
imports of the base year 1937, respec- 
tively. The corresponding percentages 
for recovery of exports are 30 percent, 56 


percent, and 80 percent for the years 
1946-48. The value of the import and 
export trade of the Far East since 1937 is 
shown graphically in the chart appear- 
ing toward the end of this article. 
World prices of foodstuffs, consumer 
and producer goods, and capital equip- 
Ment advanced more rapidly than the 
prices of almost all principal exportable 
commodities of the Far Eastern region. 
The prices of imported commodities in 
the immediate postwar period were in- 
fluenced by world shortages and com- 
petitive demand for the same type of 
goods among the countries of the world 
afflicted by the war and those countries 
whose industries were dislocated to such 
an extent that they became dependent 


TaBLe 3.—Percentage Participation of Leading Countries and Geographic Areas in the 


Total Trade of the Far Fast, 1937 and 1946-48 


Total trade of Far Exports from Far East Import nto FarEastern 
Eastern countries ern countries to countries from 
Area 
| 

1937 |1946 1 19471119481) 1937 |1946 ! |1947 48 I37 | 1946 471 1948 

Total trade 100.0 |100.0 100.0 |100.0 100.0 100.0 Mw). ( " 00.0 |100.¢ ) 100.0 

Per- | Per- | Per-\ Per- | Per- | Per- | Per- | Per Per Per Per Per 

cent cent cent cent cent cent cent cent ent cent cent cent 
United States 18.5 | 43.1 | 39.5 | 29.3 | 20.2 | 34.3 | 25.1 | 22.6) 16.7 | 47.8 | 48.0 4.1 
United Kingdom 5.7 6.9 8.4 9.3 5.5 | 11.1 8.4 7.2 5. 8 4.¢ 8.4 10. ¢ 
Continental Europe 12.0 6.7 | 11.0) 13.1 12.2 10.6 14.6 16.3 11.8 17 8.9 10.8 

Belgium s 5 1.2 1.0 5 4 1.0 6 1.2 f 1.3 I 
France 2.6 2.8 6 s 3. 4 7 1.2 3.7 1.6 1.2 2 4. ( 
Netherlands 2.8 1.2 2.2 4.7 2 5 7.0 1.9 l l 
U.&.58.R 2 4 4 1.1 . 9 2 l 2 2 
Far Eastern countrie 48.0 26.3 26.8 | 29.2 45.2 7 7 2.7 Lf 4.0 | 22.7 26. 7 
Otuer Asia 6.7 6.4 6.7 6.1 6.7 5.1 8.5 7.8 6.7 7.1 5.6 14 
India §.7 4.4 1.3 3.7 5. 2 3.7 5. ¢ § 6.3 i. 7 3.4 l 
Africa 3.0 6 2.2 1.6 1.0 8 1.4 1. § 2. ( i) 1.8 
Oceania 2.4 2.3 2.0 2. 2. 1 ) 1.4 1.9 2.7 a | 2 2.¢ 
Other - RS 7.3 3.0 8.0 7.) 5. 7 0 7.5 3 2 £0 0 8 4 

Basic data for 1946-1948 incomplete. Source: Basic da f n-trade stat f eact 1 


upon outside sources of supply. On the 
other hand, the smaller rises in prices of 
exportable raw materials from the Far 
East in general, as compared to importeg 
manufactured goods, were due to imme. 
diate postwar decline in the demand for 
such raw materials among the Euro. 
pean and Japanese industrial consumers, 
Another factor that has affected aq. 
versely prices and demand for some Far 
Eastern products has been the develop. 
ment of synthetics such as rubber, nylon, 
and rayon. With the gradual recovery 
of industrial activities in Europe ang 
Japan in the past year, however, there 
has been an increased demand for 
mineral and agricultural products of the 
Far East, which has resulted in some 
improvement in prices for these com- 
modities. This increase in prices has 
narrowed the previous price discrepan- 
cies considerably in the past year. 


Adverse Balance of Trade 
Financed by Foreign Aid 


BEFORE the Pacific war the merchan- 
dise trade of the Far Eastern region as 
a whole was characterized by an excess 
of exports over imports, enabling the 
region to enjoy a favorable balance of 
trade, which in 1937 equalled $252. 
000,000. The war and its after-effects 
radically changed this situation, so that 
the balance of trade has become highly 
unfavorable to the region. In 1946 the 
visible trade of the area showed a deficit 
of $1,138,000,000, which rose to $1,541,- 
000,000 in 1947 and declined to $1,263,- 
000,000 in 1948 (table 1). This sharp 
change in the balance-of-trade picture 
in postwar years directly reflects a 
marked decline in the volume of exports, 
and an increased dependence of the re- 
gion on foreign imports 
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Rice: Great food-grain staple of the East 
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Only a small part of these huge deficits 
has been met through current receipts 
and by drawing upon accumulated bal- 
ances. The major portion of the deficits 
was financed with funds provided by the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and 
other Western nations. The various 
types and amounts of financial aid re- 
ceived by the Far East since the war are 
summarized in table 2. Out of a total 
of more than $6,367,000,000, only part 
of the over-all financial assistance was 
utilized directly for meeting foreign 
trade deficits. The balance was ear- 
marked for rehabilitation and recon- 
struction and for military expenditures. 

The slow recovery of production due 
to continuing civil disorder in many of 
the countries, together with the large- 
scale imports from the United States, 
resulted in a scarcity of foreign exchange 
in general and United States dollars in 
particular in the region as a whole. The 
decline of imports into China, Japan, 
and Korea in 1948 was not due to a de- 
crease in demand for imported goods, 
but rather to the financial inability of 
those countries to pay for the merchan- 
dise needed. The situation is further 
complicated by lack of free convertibility 
of currencies and by continued inflation, 
which is particularly severe in China. 
The difference of price-exchange parities 
because of overvaluation of currencies 
has resulted in gaps between internal 
and external prices of goods, which not 
only affected the prices of exportable 
commodities but caused the decline of 
foreign trade in general. 


In order to utilize limited foreign- 


exchange resources to the best advan- 
tage, various forms of restrictive trade 
measures such as exchange controls, ex- 
port and import controls, licensing sys- 
tems, and other forms of trade regula- 
established throughout 


tions were the 





In a native village of the Indies. 
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TABLE 4. 


Commodity 


Metric 


tons 


lotal exports 


Rubber 

Copra 

Palm oil 

Tung oil 

Coconut oil 

A bacdé 

Cotton piece goods 
Silk, raw 

Chrome ore 

Iron ore 





1, 270, 202 
969, 578 | 
240, 760 | 
102, 979 
232, 908 | 
165, 339 

2 2, 643, 429 | 
33, 960 
140, 306 

3,177,117 | 


Tin ore 66, 885 | 
Tin bars, blocks, ete 123, 943 | 
Coal &, 746, 415 
Rice 7, 464, 200 | 
Sugar-~ 3, 366, 028 
Tea 55, 293 | 


Petroleum 
Other commodities 


Commodity 


10, 891, 515 


Metric 
tons 


lotal exports 


Rubber 1, 159, 402 
Copra 1, 189, 673 | 
Palm oil 47, 626 
rung oil 80, 537 
Coconut oil 68, 233 
Abaca 86, 020 
Cotton piece goods 2 359, 978 
Silk, raw 1, 383 
Chrome ore 59, 856 | 
Iron ore - 

‘Tin ore 29, 786 
rin bars, blocks, ete 42, 621 
Coal 54, 947 
Rice 1, 294, 267 
Sugar , 562 


Tea 
Petroleum 
Other commodities 


! Statistics not available for some of the items in the 
postwar period from a few countries 

2 In thousands of yards. 

3 Less than 0.05 percent. 


, 934 
768, 068 


1937 


1,000 
U.8 


dollars 


3, 672, 262 


478, 763 
65, 023 
18, 145 
26, 329 
28, 399 
21, 640 

164, 985 

136, 109 

1, 666 
6, 878 
52, 292 


139, 222 | 
21, 946 | 


264, 433 
148, 898 
47, 438 
132, 361 

1, 917, 735 


1947 


1,000 
U. 8. 
dollars 


2, 033, 926 


442, 143 
212, 035 
11, 166 
40. 740 
19, 593 


31, 716 | 


83, 381 
15, 938 


1, 164 


31,915 
62, 998 

1, 188 

n. a. 

4, 554 

14, 654 
23, 576 

1, 037, 165 


Principal Exports From the Far East, 1937 and 1946-48" 


1946 
Percent : 1,000 
of total yg U.S. 
value —_ dollars 
100. 0 1, 082, 164 
13.2 739, 634 329, 217 
1.8 | 462, 674 | 47, 670 
| 5 | 8, 447 | 1, 909 
a 35, 264 | 22, 253 
8 11, 093 2, 851 
6 | 24, 483 4, 826 
| 4.5 | 2933 | 198 
ie 5,994 | 70, 250 
| & n. a. | 1, 374 | 
2 3) (3) 
1.4 | 11, 965 11, 636 
3.8 9, 301 11, 973 | 
.6 50, 919 | 518 
7.3 972, 000 n. a. 
| 4.1 1, 291 331 
1.3 14, 083 10, 158 
3.6 202, 388 | 2, 196 
51.9 me 564, 804 


n. a.= Not available. 
x = Less than one-half the unit. 
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important to the world is the tin industry of Southeast Asia, of which one 


Percent 
of total 
value 


30. 4 


2 
21 
3 








1948 
Percent ver 1,000 Percent 
of total — U.S. of total 
value ¥ dollars value 
| 100.0 2, 912, 363 100. 0 
21.7 | 1,563,373 534, 650 18.4 
10. 4 939, 472 233, 358 | 8.0 
6 | 89, 501 | 31, 715 Le 
2.0 62, 934 | 17, 705 | -6 
1.0 93, 285 43, 925 1.5 
1.6 75, 233 30, 147 1.0 
4.1 2 313, 686 74, 968 2.6 
a 3, 787 23, 142 8 
(3) 70, 671 4, 544 2 
43, 536 281 (3) 
1.6 60, 072 72, 334 2.5 
3.1 53, 577 107, 415 3.7 
a 118, 246 2, 668 1 
n.a 2, 281, 850 n. a. n. a. 
a 305, 839 33, 505 3.3 
i 32, 599 16, 533 .6 
1.2 3,847, 182 98, O11 3.4 
51.0 1, 587, 462 54.3 


Source: Foreign-trade returns of each country. 








region. The import controls are par- 
ticularly rigid in their application to im- 
ports from the dollar areas. Purchases 
by most of the countries in the Far East 
from dollar areas are confined to es- 
sential consumer goods, raw materials, 
and capital equipment for reconstruc- 
tion. 

The various countries of the Far East 
are attempting to direct exports to hard- 
currency areas in order to increase dollar 
receipts. An additional method used to 
conserve dollar exchange is the diversion 
of imports from dollar areas wherever 
possible to the soft-currency countries; 
particularly is this true among the coun- 
tries of the Far East that are members 
of the sterling area. 

To meet the problem of lack of con- 
vertibility of currencies, the countries of 
the Far East have resorted to a variety 
of trade arrangements, not only among 
themselves but with the countries of 
other regions of the world. These types 


tot 


TABLE 5. 
1937 
G 
1000 U.S 
dollars 
Total imports 3, 419, 931 
Food and products 91, 67 
Textiles and fibers 737, 471 2 
Chemicals, including fertilizers 220, 485 
Petroleum and products 194, 348 
Iron and steel 155, 3 79 
Machinery ) 


Vehicles 


Other 1,455,460 42 


Group totals for 1946-48 do not reflect 


Source: Foreign-trade re f each country 


turns ¢ 


Per 
cento 


al 


the true totals, as some countric 


. 1,000.8 


of trade pacts range from multilateral 
trade and clearing arrangements to 
simple bilateral deals. 


Intraregional Trade Declines 
in Importance 


CONSIDERABLE CHANGE of direction 
of trade has occurred since the end of 
the war, intraregional trade having de- 
clined in importance while the United 
States has become the chief participant 
in the total trade of the region. In 1937 
the intraregional trade of the area ac- 
counted for 48 percent, or almost half of 
the total trade of the area (table 3). 
Forty-five percent of the value of ex- 
ports and 51.0 percent of the value of 
imports consisted of intraregional trade 
among the Far Eastern countries. In 
1946, however, intraregional trade de- 
clined to little more than one-fourth, or 
26.3 percent, of the total trade, although 
it rose slightly in 1948 to 29.2 percent 


Imports Into the Far East, by Principal Groups, 1937 and 1946-48 


1000 TLS 


dollars 


, 404.187 100.0 em th Ooo. 0 
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x 
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FROM NATIONAL ABCHIVES 


In Japan’s silk industry: Picking cocoons from straw. 


of the total trade of the area. Corre. 
sponding declines in intraregional im. 
ports and exports are shown in table 3, 

The decline in importance of the in- 
traregional trade is due largely to a 
substantial decrease in the rice trade 
of the area and to Japan’s reduced in- 
dustrial capacity and loss of empire as q 
result of the war. This loss reduced 
Japan from the position of a self-sup- 
porting nation to an economic depend- 
ency of the United States. Before the 
war, Formosa, North China, Manchuria, 
and Korea in particular, as well as other 
Asiatic countries, depended upon Japan 
as a market for agricultural products 
and raw materials, while in payment 
Japan provided consumer goods and in- 
dustrial equipment. 

The United States occupied the prin- 
cipal role in the extra-regional trade of 
the area in 1937, accounting for 18.5 per- 
cent of the total trade, or 20.2 percent of 
the exports and 16.7 percent of the im- 
ports, of the area. In the three postwar 
years 1946-1948, the United States has 
maintained an uninterrupted leadership 
in the foreign trade of the Far East, 
participating to the extent of 43.1 per- 
cent in 1946, 39.5 percent in 1947, and 
29.3 percent in 1948. In 1946 for the 
first time in the history of the Far East 
trade, the United States occupied first 
place among the principal buyers of 
Far Eastern products when it purchased 
34.3 percent of the value of regional] ex- 
ports. In the subsequent 2 
ever, the United States share declined 
greatly and by 1948 was only slightly 
above the 1937 level. 

One of the most striking changes in 
the postwar pattern of trade is the domi- 
nant position of the United States as a 
source of exports to the Far East, due 
to inability of other traditional prewar 
suppliers to produce for export. In 1946 
and 1947, the United States almost 
tripled the value of exports over the 16.7 
percent of the exports taken by the area 
in 1937. The ability of the United States 
to supply and finance imports of goods 
formerly purchased intraregionally or 
from Europe explains in part this major 
trade dislocation. Although the percent- 
age of United States exports to the Far 
East in 1948 is still more than double 
that of 1937, return to a more normal 
pattern is indicated by the drop from 
48.0 percent in 1947 to 34.1 percent of 
total imports of the area in 1948. 

Industrial dislocation among the coun- 
tries of continental Europe and the 
United Kingdom, coupled with the eco- 
nomic deterioration of the Far East, 
altered the position of the major prewar 
participants in Far Eastern foreign trade 
during 1946 and 1947. As a result of 
substantial economic recovery by 1948, 
however, continental Europe had ex- 
ceeded its prewar share of purchases 
from the Far East but had not quite 


years, how- 
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recovered its relative share in sales to 
the Far East. The United Kingdom not 
only made a rapid recovery in its prewar 
position as a principal outlet for Far 
Eastern products, but exceeded consider- 
ably its prewar relative importance as 
a purchaser from the region. It should 
be remembered, however, that prewar 
levels of trade have not been attained 
and that the percentages shown in table 
3 merely indicate relative shares of the 
participants. 


Principal Postwar Exports 


PRIOR TO the Pacific war, the Far East 
traditionally supplied world markets 
with a diversified number of raw mate- 
rials, agricultural and forestry products, 
and a limited variety of industrial goods. 
As a result of the war and general de- 
cline of industrial production in the Far 
East, the composition of exports became 
less diversified, and the relative impor- 
tance of individual commodities shifted 
considerably. Except for rubber and 
copra, the production of major prewar 
exportable goods has lagged. 

Since the end of the war, rubber has 
ranked first in value among the leading 
export commodities of the Far East de- 
spite the low level of rubber prices 
(table 4). Although the position of rub- 
ber in relation to other exports has in- 
creased considerably from 13.2 percent 
in 1937 to 30.4 percent in 1946 and 21.7 
percent in 1947, the value and volume 
of shipments in 1947 were, respectively, 
only 92 and 91 percent of those of 1937. 
In 1948, however, the physical volume 
of rubber exports rose to over 1,500,000 
metric tons, surpassing the 1937 level 
by 23 percent, and preliminary esti- 
mates indicate that the value figure will 
reach close to $550,000,000 and surpass 
the 1937 value by approximately 15 
percent. 

The continuing postwar demand for 
vegetable oil in world markets, together 
with speedy recovery of copra produc- 
tion in Southeast Asia, has greatly con- 
tributed to the high level of the copra 
trade of the area. In the postwar pe- 
riod, shipments of copra rose from more 
than 462,000 metric tons in 1946 to a 
high of nearly 1,190,000 tons in 1947, 
and amounted to about 940,000 tons in 
1948 compared with 970,000 tons in 1937. 
The volume and value figures of copra 
shipments in 1947 amounted to 123 and 
326 percent, respectively, of 1937 ship- 
ments, thus reflecting the substantial 
rises in price of this commodity since 
the war. 


Exports of rice declined from nearly 


7,500,000 metric tons in 1937 to a low of 
972,000 tons in 1946, and recovered to 
about 1,249,000 tons in 1947 and 2,281,- 
850 tons in 1948. This great drop in 
exports of rice resulted primarily from 
greatly reduced agricultural production 
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COURTESY CHINESE NEWS SERVICE, N. Y. 


To an ever-increasing degree, peoples of the East are intent on the processes and 
possibilities of industry. 


in Burma, Indochina, and Siam and from 
increased domestic requirements for 
foodstuffs in the producing countries of 
the region. 

Exports of sugar, which totaled 3,366,- 
000 metric tons in 1937, amounted to less 
than 1,300 tons in 1946, to 30,000 tons in 
1947, and further increased to about 
306,000 tons in 1948. Sugar production 
is gradually recovering from the effects 
of neglect and destruction of sugar acre- 
age during the Japanese occupation of 
Indonesia and the Philippines. Exports, 
however, still remain at less than one- 
tenth those of 1937. 


Principal Postwar Imports 


SINCE THE EARLY PART of the twen- 
tieth century, the composition of imports 
into the Far East has remained relatively 
stable. In 1937 the principal groups of 
imports consisted of textiles and fibers 
(21.6 percent), foodstuffs (11.5 percent), 
chemicals, including fertilizers (6.4 per- 
cent), petroleum products (5.7 percent), 
machinery (5.0 percent), iron and steel 
products (4.5 percent), and vehicles (2.8 
percent). While these seven major 
categories of goods accounted for 57.5 
percent of the total value of imports into 
the area, the remaining 42.5 percent were 
distributed among numerous groups of 
commodities. Out of total imports of 
$3,420,000,000 in 1937, the groups of im- 
ports cited above amounted to $1,964,- 
000,000 (table 5). 


The principal shifts in the postwar 
period among the major import groups 
have been the significant increase in the 
importance of foodstuffs and textile 
goods and the decrease in the importance 
of raw materials. The decline in agricul- 
tural production, coupled with population 
increases in the Far East, is reflected in 
the expansion of imports of foodstuffs 
into the region. The significance of im- 
ports of foodstuffs was particularly 
noticeable in 1947 when their value 
reached $917,000,000 or 234.2 percent of 
that of 1937, and their position in relation 
to the total value of imports changed 
from 11.5 percent in 1937 to 26.9 percent 
in 1947. In 1948 foodstuffs imports de- 
clined somewhat, accounting for 23.8 
percent. 

The reduced significance of Japan as 
a major source of textile products for the 
area, together with the demand for tex- 
tile goods built up during the war, re- 
sulted in a sharp increase in the relative 
importance of imports of textile piece 
goods. The relative position of textile 
and fiber imports to total Far Eastern 
imports has declined, as a group, in the 
last. 2 years from 23.2 percent in 1946 to 
19.6 percent in 1947 and 17.8 percent in 
1948. Imports of cotton piece goods, 
however, still remain on a high level. 

The reduction in imports of capital 
equipment, machinery, and raw mate- 
rials reflects to a great degree the cur- 
tailment of industrial production in 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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Mexico City Airport 
Facilities To Be Expanded 


Construction of additional buildings and 
other facilities, and the installation of ad- 
ditional runways at the Mexico City airport, 
under consideration by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, may be of interest to United States 
firms. 

Although no definite plans have yet been 
made, it is understood that the Government 
intends shortly to invite engineers, archi- 
tects, and contractors to submit general 
plans for all of the work contemplated. A 
contract for the engineering and detailed 
design of the facilities, possibly excluding 
the runways, will be awarded on the basis 
of plans submitted. The contract for actual 
construction may be awarded to the contest- 
ant whose plans are chosen, provided his 
offer covers that phase of the project. 

Further information may be obtained by 
addressing Ing. Manuel M. Heredia, Sec- 
retaria de Comunicaciénes y Obras Publicas, 
Subsecretario de Comunicaciénes y Obras 
Publicas, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 


Durban Seeks Aid in 
Development Projects 


Opportunities for the investment of Ameri- 
ican private capital in the development of 
the city of Durban, Union of South Africa, 
have been reported to the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, by the United States Consulate 
in Durban. 

It is understood that the Mayor of Durban 
is keenly interested in contacting responsible 
parties who might be in a position to suggest 
and promote schemes for municipal develop- 
ment and planning, with particular reference 
to provision of adequate housing, slum clear- 
ance, and establishment of new industries. 
He believes that application of American 
technical knowledge and investment of pri- 
vate capital, as carried out in Puerto Rico, 
Venezuela, and Liberia, would materially aid 
such development in Durban. 

As examples of the work that might be 
done, the following conditions or proposed 
projects are cited: 

1. Approximately 23,000 of the city’s 120,- 
000 natives are without accommodation; the 
others live in extremely overcrowded bar- 
racks. 

2. The existing railway station is impeding 
the development of the city’s business sec- 
tion, and its removal elsewhere is tied in 
with a vast project involving development of 
a municipal or community center. 

3. Valuable land to the north of the city 
could be developed to take care of a rapidly 
expanding tourist industry. 

4. Development of an area known as Bay- 
head into an industrial center has been des- 
ignated as desirable by various commissions 
and experts. 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following request by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firm listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Addtional 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 


Commercial Intelligence Branch. 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of 


International Trade. 


World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be obtained 
upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department cf 
Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Automotive Equipment, Parts, and Ac- 
cessories: 3, 45, 51. 

Beverages: 49, 63. 

Books: 61. 

Carpets and Rugs (cotton): 11. 

Chemicals: 6, 78. 

Clothing and Accessories: 36, 44, 60, 66. 

Coffins: 65. 

Construction Materials: 3. 

Diamonds: 17. 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 14. 

Earthenware and Porcelain: 62. 

Electrical Equipment, Fizrtures, and Ap- 
pliances: 7, 21, 32, 35, 45, 51. 

Embroideries: 66. 

Engineering: 1. 

Fats and Oils (edible and inedible): 78 

Fire-Fighting Equipment: 69. 

Fishing Nets: 60. 

Foodstuffs: 7, 14, 18, 42, 52, 53, 71. 

Forest Products: 7, 9. 

Furniture and Fittings: 19, 23, 33, 65. 

Glass and Glass Products: 8. 

Gold and Silver Threads: 59. 

Handicraft: 67. 

Hardware: 23, 25, 55 

Heating Equipment: 20, 35. 

Hides, Hair, and Skins: 5, 67. 

Household Furnishings: 48, 55, 65. 

Lamps: 7, 8. 

Leather and Leather Products: 73, 74. 

Livestock and Bloodstock: 15. 


Machinery and Parts: 
Agricultural—6, 54. 

Industrial—3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 16, 24, 26, 27, 
30, 33, 34, 38, 40, 41, 68, 70, 75. 
Metal and Metal Products: 2, 19, 26, 55, 76 

Motion-Picture Equipment: 7. 

Molds and Plastic Molding: 12, 46. 

Notions: 34, €2. 

Office Equipment; 19 

Paper and Paper Products: 2. 

Photographic Equipment: 56 

Pipes, Gutters, and Fittings: 21, 31 

Plumbing and Sewage Materials: 21 

Power and Transmission Equipment: 4 

Religious Articles: 47. 

Scientific Equipment and Instruments 
28, 43 

Shoe Materials: 10, 64, 73. 

Slaughterhouse Products: 78 

Smokers’ Items: 50. 

Storage Equipment and Drying Cabinets 
19. 

Storage, Handling, and Transportation: 1. 

Technical Information and Manufactur- 
ing Processes: 1, 6, 7, 8 

Textiles: 2, 10, 13, 48, 57, 58, 60, 77 

Tools (hand and machine): 22, 38 

Toys: 39, 55. 

Upholstery Filling Materials: 72 

Wire (barbed): 29. 

Wool: 5. 

Yarns; 60. 
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5. A large airport south of the city is near- 
ing completion. 

6. Construction of public sports grounds, 
and facilities for water and electric power 
distribution, and transportation must be 
considered. 

It is pointed out that correlation of these 
projects constitutes a program for municipal 
development which requires careful planning 
in all its aspects. Although a wide-range 
program such as the foregoing would neces- 
sarily require the sanction and support of 
the Provincial government of Natal and of 
the Union of South Africa Government be- 
fore it could get under way, it is understood 
that the municipality of Durban is in a 
position to explore the possibilities of in- 
teresting foreign investment and technical 
“know-how” and obtain any information as 
to methods best suited to realization of the 
project. 

Firms, organizations, and individuals, de- 
siring to pursue this matter further may 
communicate with Mr. Leo Boyd, Mayor, Dur- 
ban, Union of South Africa. 


SCO to Sell German-Owned 
Assets in Switzerland 


The following German-owned properties in 
Switzerland are to be offered for sale by the 
Swiss Compensation Office, states the United 
States Legation in Bern, Switzerland: 

The firm of Carl Simon, located at Rhein- 
felden, a sawmill and lumber business. 

The firm of Rausch, located at Kreuzlin- 
gen, engaged in the manufacture of cos- 
metic products. Owned by Mrs. Gertrude 
Winkler-Rausch, Constance, Germany. 

The firm of Masstabfabrik Schaffhausen 
A. G., located at Schaffhausen, engaged in 
the manufacture and sale of measuring in- 
struments and drawing articles. Of a total 
of 750 shares (valued at 500 francs each), 
746 are owned by Richard and Albert Nestler, 
Lahr (in the Black Forest), Germany. 

Additional information regarding these 
sales may be obtained from the Swiss Com- 
pensation Office, Service for the Liquidation 
of German Assets, Talstrasse 62, Zurich, 
Switzerland. 


Bid Deadline for Naga Hamadi 
Equipment Extended 


The opening date for bids covering equip- 
ment for the electrification scheme of the 
Naga Hamadi district, @ena Province (Upper 
Egypt), has again been extended. The new 
date is June 28, 1949. 

Earlier announcements concerning the 
project appeared in the February 14, 1949, 
and December 6, 1948, issues of FoREIGN COM- 
MERCE WEEKLY. As reported previously, 
copies of conditions of tender, specifications, 
and drawings, are available from the Egyp- 
tian Embassy, 2310 Decatur Place NW., 
Washington, D. C 


Foreign Visitors 


1, Australia—Alan Stephenson, represent- 
ing Cooperative Bulk Handling, Ltd., Well- 
ington Street, Perth, is interested in obtain- 
ing latest technical information in connec- 
tion with storage, handling, and transporta- 
tion of bulk or bagged wheat, pest control, 
and general structural and mechanical engi- 
neering. Scheduled to arrive late in June, 
via New York or Boston, for a visit of 4 
months. U. S. address: c/o S. H. Richter, 
U. S. Lines, 1 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Boston, New York City, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, D. C., Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Kansas City, Minneapo- 
lis, Madison, Duluth, and Buffalo. 
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World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

2. Iran—Mahmoud Mowlazadeh, _repre- 
senting firm under his own name (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, agent), and Nemay & 
Co. (importer, exporter, wholesaler, agent), 
both Serai Hafez, Tehran, is interested in 
obtaining agencies from American exporters 
of iron, steel, piece goods, and paper. Sched- 
uled to arrive the end of June, via New 
York City, for a visit of 3 or 4 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Iran Trading Corp., 1 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York 
City, San Francisco, and Chicago. 

3. Israel—Arno Hochfeld, representing 
Haifa Silicate Brick Works, Ltd. (importer 
of machinery for manufacturing bricks, 
blocks, etc.; manufacturer of silicate bricks 
and slabs), Haifa Bay, P. O. Box 508, Haifa, 
is interested in machinery and special trucks; 
also, wishes to contact producers of build- 
ing materials. Scheduled to arrive May 29, 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Harry Hochfeld, 17 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Detroit, 
Washington, D. C., Philadelphia, and Boston. 

4. Israel—Dr. Gustav Levi, representing 
the Palestine Electric Corp., Ltd. (genera- 
tion, distribution, and sale of electric power 
in Israel), P. O. Box 10, Haifa, is interested 
in contacting manufacturers of power-sta- 
tion equipment (mechanical and electrical) 
and electrically equipped transmission-dis- 
tribution systems. Scheduled to arrive May 
20, via New York, for a visit of about 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o Consulate Gen- 
eral of Israel, 16 East Sixty-sixth Street, New 
York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York City, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore. 

5. Pakistan—Suleman Hoodbhoy, repre- 
senting Hoodbhoy & Sons (exporter, commis- 
sion merchant), Newnham Road (P. O. Box 
No. 252), Karachi, is interested in the fol- 
lowing: (1) Exporting from Pakistan raw 
wool, goathair, hides, and skins; (2) investi- 
gating possibility of establishing wool-scour- 
ing plants in Pakistan and importing neces- 
sary machinery from the United States; and 
(3) contacting associations of wool and hair 
dealers. Scheduled to arrive in mid-June, 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Strauss & Reis, 92 Liberty 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City, Washington, D. C., Chicago, Bos- 
ton, and Philadelphia. 

6. Paraguay—Constante Fassardi, repre- 
senting Fassardi, Ltda. S. A. (importer, ex- 
porter, manufacturer), Estrella 407, Asun- 
cion, is interested in contacting producers 
of plywood manufacturing machinery, agri- 
cultural machinery, general industrial ma- 
chinery, and industrial chemicals; also, de- 
sires technical information on the foregoing 





Correction 


The announcement calling for bids for 
the leveling of Santo Antonio Hill in 
Rio de Janeiro, carried in the May 2 
issue of ForeiGn Commerce WEEKLY, 
inadvertently referred to an announce- 
ment “(in Spanish) in the Diario Oficial 
of Argentina.” This should have been 
“(in Portuguese) in the Diario Oficial 
of Brazil.” 

Also, the Brazilian Embassy has an- 
nounced that the closing date for bids 
has been advanced from June 10 to July 
13, and suggests that communications be 
addressed to the following office: Sec- 
retaria Geral de Viagao e Obras da Pre- 
feitura do Distrito Federal, Av. Nilo 
Pecanha 12, 2nd andar, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 











equipment, particularly plywood manufac- 
turing machinery. Scheduled to arrive 
June 4, via Miami, for a visit of 3 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Paraguayan Embassy, 1025 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
Itinerary: New York City, Chicago, and 
Cleveland. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

7. Siam.—Term Ua Withya, representing 
Ua Withya Phanit Co., Ltd. (importer, re- 
tailer, exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer, 
commission merchant, sales/indent agent), 
383 Chakraphadipong Road, Bangkok, wishes 
to visit sawmills and manufacturers of wood- 
working machinery, tanneries, fisheries, mo- 
tion-picture firms, and manufacturers and 
wholesale dealers of wick and electric lamps; 
also, interested in obtaining technical infor- 
mation on the preservation of fish, and com- 
mercial uses of sawdust and chips. Sched- 
uled to arrive May 30, via San Francisco, for 
a visit of 2months. U.S. address: Tide Water 
Associated Oil Co., 729 New Montgomery, San 
Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: San Francisco 
and cities along southern route from Los 
Angeles, through St. Louis and Chicago to 
New York City. 

8. Siam—Sa-nga Wanadit, representing 
Sangar Bhanich Co., Ltd. (importer, retailer, 
exporter, wholesaler), 68 Lan Luang Road, 
Bangkok, is interested in contacting manu- 
facturers and wholesale dealers in woodwork- 
ing and construction machinery, and all 
kinds of lamps; also, wishes to visit rice mills, 
and seeks technical information on such 
mills, as well as on glassmaking using broken 
glass as raw material. Scheduled to arrive 
May 30, via San Francisco, for a visit of 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o Tide Water Asso- 
ciated Oil Co., 79 New Montgomery, San 
Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: San Francisco 
and cities along southern route from Los An- 
geles, through St. Louis and Chicago to New 
York City. 

9. Union of South Africa—Jack Kaye, rep- 
resenting Boxes and Shooks Pty., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), P. O. Box 877, Port Elizabeth, and 
Central Saw Mills (importer, retailer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer), P. O. Box 
22, New Brighton, Port Elizabeth, is interested 
in timber. Scheduled to arrive June 1, via 
New York City, for a visit of 3 or 4 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Standard Bank of South 
Africa, Ltd., 67 Wall Street, New York 65, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and Boston. 


Import Opportunities 


10. Belgium—tTissage du Boschmolens, S. A. 
(manufacturer), 4, Leenstraat, Iseghem, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for cotton 
twill (100 percent), used for linings in shoe 
manufacturing. Firm states it has 22,000 
yards available for shipment. One set of 
nine fabric samples will be furnished to in- 
terested firms on a loan basis by Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

11. Belgium—tTissage Frans de Meulenaere 
(manufacturer), 111 rue Driegaaien, St. 
Nicolas-Waes, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for cotton carpets and rugs, weighing 
1,500 grams per square meter. Rugs are man- 
ufactured in the following dimensions: 60 x 
110 cm., 60 x 120 cm., 85 x 145 cm., 120 x 180 
cm., 130 x 200 cm., 160 x 240 cm., 170 x 250 
cm., 180 x 275 cm., 190 x 290 cm., 200 x 300 cm. 
Quality inspection by the National Associa- 
tion of velvet-carpet weavers of St. Nicolas, 
Belgium. 

12. Belgium—Etablissements Leon Bero- 
Marcel Pierart (manufacturer), 32 Rue Ron- 
deau, La Hestre, offers to export and seeks 
agent for American-type molds to cast non- 
ferrous metals (under pressure), for bakelite, 
and for the injection of plastic materials. 
Molds are made in zinc, copper, or bronze. 
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13. Belgium—S. A. des Etablissements Wit- 


tock-Van Landeghem (manufacturer), 4, 
Rue du Chateau, Tamise, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for good-quality flar canvas, 
cotton duck, sailcloth (flax, hemp or cotton), 
conveyor duck, marquee duck, tentage duck, 
and filter cloth. Materials are waterproofed, 
dyed, and suitable for tarpaulins, tropical 
tents, military equipment and ore bags. 

14. Egypt—Abdel Ghaffar & Co. (exporter, 
importer), 5, Siket El-Fadl (Soliman Pasha), 
Cairo, offers to export selected onions, garlic, 
and potatoes; also medicinal herbs such as 
Hycsciamus muticus, Egyptian henna leaves 
(green and brown), gum arabic (heshab and 
talah), Datura metel leaves, stramonium 
leaves and seeds, senna pods, fennel seed, 
sweet-fennel seeds, and aniseed. Chemical 
analysis lists and samples will be furnished 
by foreign firm. 

15. England—Jack Beldon, Esq. (export 
merchant), 83 Burley Lodge Road, Leeds 6, 
Yorkshire, desires to export first-class pedi- 
gree livestock and bloodstock of all de- 
scriptions. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

16. England—Dapag (1943), Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), 23 Holborn Viaduct, London, E. C. 
1., wishes to export the “Tickopres,”’ “Im- 
prima,” and “Langapres” overprinting ma- 
chines, which are small machines used for 
overprinting on labels, tickets, tags, and car- 
tons. Illustrated leaflets on above machines 
are available on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

17. England—Diamond Polishing Works, 
Ltd. (manufacturers and export merchants), 
50/51 St. Andrews House, Holborn Viaduct, 
London, E. C. 1., offers to export and seeks 
agent for all grades of rough and polished 
diamonds for gem and industrial purposes. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

18. England—Jonathan Edmondson & Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter), Colville Street, 
Wavertree, Liverpool 15, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for highest-quality chocolates 
and candies. 

19. England—J. Glover & Sons, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Groton Road, Earlsfield, London, 
S. W. 18., has available for export approxi- 
mately £3,000 worth each month of first-class 
steel storage equipment, office furniture, and 
drying cabinets. Firm seeks exclusive buying 
agents in New England, South Atlantic, and 
Pacific Coast areas. Catalogs may be ob- 
tained on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report under prep- 
aration. 

20. England—Hurseal, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), 106 Regent Street, London, W. 1., 
desires to export oil-burning and gas radia- 
tors. Literature is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

21. England—Langley London, Ltd. (over- 
sea marketing organization), 72 Borough 
High Street, London, S. E. 1., wishes to export 
substantial quantities of salt-glazed stone- 
ware, Grain pipes and fittings, salt-glazed 
electrical conduits for underground cables 
and salt-glazed filter bed floor tiles for sew- 
age-disposal works. Catalog available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

22. England—Lawler, Ayers & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer and export. distributor), 
Broad Street House, 54 Old Broad Street, 
London, E. C. 2., wishes to export and seeks 
agent for machine tools, including lathes and 
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Grilling machines; builders’ hand tools, in- 
cluding pipe-bending machines, slate-cutting 
tools and vises. Catalogs obtainable on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

23. England—John Lawrence & Co. 
(Dover), Ltd. (manufacturer), Charlton 
Green, Dover, Kent, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for first-quality brass hardware 
such as reproduction antique brasses, chest 
handles and knockers, antique furniture fit- 
tings and horse brasses. Firm is in a posi- 
tion to export about £500 worth each month. 
Illustrated literature is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report under prep- 
aration. 

24. England—B. G. (London), Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), 17-19 Stratford Place, London, 
W. 1., offers to exvort refrigeration machinery 
such as condensing units, variable speed 
gears and air cleaners. Additional informa- 
tion, including price lists, obtainable on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report under prep- 
aration. 

25. England—Neill Malcolm & Co., Ltd. 
(export merchants, sales agents), Birming- 
ham Factory Center, Kings Norton, Birming- 
ham Malco, Birmingham 30, desires to ex- 
port medium-quality earthenware (plain, 
colored, and decorated); good-quality vitri- 
fied hotel ware (white, pastel, and deco- 
rated); and general hardware. Firm desires 
either sectional sales agent or outright sales 
directly to stores. Photographs (in color) 
and price lists available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

26. England—The Moxey Conveyor & 
Transporter Co., Ltd. (designer, manufac- 
turer, and erector), 19 Lionel Street, Bir- 
mingham 3, desires to export all types of 
mechanical handling equipment, component 
parts or complete installations; also steel 
fabrications, hoppers, and bunkers. Catalog 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

27. England—Northey Rotary Compressors, 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Alder Road, Brank- 
some, Bournemouth, Hants, desires to ex- 
port and seeks agent for positive rotary com- 
pressors and vacuum pumps. Catalog ob- 
tainable on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report under prep- 
aration 

28. England—The Nottingham Thermom- 
eter Co., Ltd. (manufacturer), 63 Mansfield 
Road, Nottingham, wishes to export £1,000 
worth each month of best-quality thermom- 
eters, pyrometers, and resistance indicators 
Catalog and price list available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

29. England—Parkfield Trust (1935), Ltd. 
(merchants), Old Bond Street House, 6/8 
Old Bond Street, London, W. 1., has avail- 
able for export approximately 150 tons of 
galvanized barbed wire, B. W. G. 12'4 Iowa 
type: 2-ply, 4-point, 3 inches apart on wire 
reels of 25 kilograms net. The barbed wire 
is manufactured in the British Zone of Ger- 





many. Price available on request from Com. 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart. 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

30. England—Pioneer Screen Printers, Ltd, 
(manufacturer), East Kent Works, Hereson 
Road, Ramsgate, Kent, offers United States 
patent rights to fully automatic screen. 
printing machine. Firm states machine 
operating from a single 4-horsepower elec. 
tric motor, is fully automatic even to the 
color feed, fabric feed, and fabric take-off, 
is capable of continuously printing any type 
of fabric at the rate of 260 to 300 yards per 
hour. Further information and photograph 
of machinery is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. gs. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
DB. ©. 

World Trade 
prepared. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN Com- 
MERCF. WEEKLY, May 23, 1949.) 

31. England—Potten & Rood, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer’s export agent), 5 Warwick Court, 
High Holborn, London, W. C. 1., offers to 
export Grade 1 pressed steel soil pipes and 
galvanized rainwater gutters and fittings. 
Drawings and price lists available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

World 
prepared. 

32. England—Premier Electric Heaters, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Keeley Street and St. 
Andrews Road, Birmingham 9Q, offers to ex- 
port fine-quality electric heating and cooking 
apparatus such as electric irons, kettles, 
grills, toasters, coffee percolators, surgical 
instrument sterilizers, urns, and spare parts 
for same. Firm also invites proposals cover- 
ing use of its patented parts for manufacture 
in the United States where it is not prac- 
ticable for importers to take complete ap- 
pliances. Illustrated literature is available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory 
prepared 

33. England—The Revvo Castor Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 101 Finsbury Pavement, 
London, E. C. 2., desires to export ball-bearing 
swivel castors and fized castors tor industrial 
purposes and furniture. U.S. A. Patent No. 
1,931,469, October 17, 1933. Illustrated cata- 
log may be obtained on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 


Directory Report being 


Trade Directory Report being 


Report being 


World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared 
34. England—Ross & Hunt, Ltd. (sales 


agent, export merchant), 21 Wormwood 
Street, London, E. C. 2., wishes to export 
mechanical, electrical, and general mining 
equipment and supplies; also hard haber- 
dashery such as knitting pins and crochet 
hooks. 

World Trade 
preparation. 

35. England—Santon Ltd. (manufacturing 
electrical engineers), Somerton Works, New- 
port, Monmouthshire, desires to export and 
seeks agent for electrical equipment includ- 
ing domestic electric water heaters and 
rotary switches. Catalog available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C 

World 
prepared 

36. England—Segall Bros. (Fur Fxporters) 
Ltd. (manufacturer), 225-227 Bishopsgate, 
London, E. C. 2., offers to export £2,000 worth 
each month of medium-quality manufac- 
tured fur garments. Firm also seeks repre- 
sentatives in United States Description, 
illustrations, and price list available on 4 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 


Directory Report under 


Trade Directory Report being 
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Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

37. England—The Silent Machine & Engi- 
neering Co. (manufacturer), Brettenham 
House, Lancaster Place, Strand, wishes to 
export approximately £5,000 worth each 
month of food-preparing machinery such as 
electric mincers, sausage fillers, meat cut- 
ters, and meat pressers. Firm desires agents 
in the United States. Literature and price 
lists available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

38. England—Steward Selby & Sons Ltd. 
(manufacturer and manufacturers’ agent), 
74 Radnor Road, Harrow, Middlesex, offers to 
export and seeks agent for first-quality hand 
tools such as putty knives, filling and hack- 
ing knives, paint and wallpaper scrapers. 
Firm states it can export 200 gross tools each 
month. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

39. England—M. & M. Sharp & Co. (manu- 
facturer’s sole export agents), 16 Holbein 
Place, London, S. W. 1., wishes to export 
first-class mechanical cycling toys in animal 
form. Firm states it is in a position to ex- 
port 150 dozen toys each week. Illustra- 
tions and price list will be furnished to in- 
terested firms on a loan basis by Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

40. England—H. J. Thormann Engineering 
Co. Ltd. (manufacturer), 5 Elstree Way, 
Boreham Wood, Herts., wishes to export and 
seeks agent for number wheels and pinions 
for electric-meter assemblies, gas-meter as- 
semblies, water-meter clockworks, and gen- 
eral purpose counters. Brochure available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

41. England—Walters & Dobson Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Bailey Street, Sheffield 1, 
wishes to export metalworking machinery 
for cutlery, file, and drill production, hy- 
draulic and friction-screw sheet flattening 
presses, and dropstamps; also special ma- 
chines designed and built according to cus- 
tomer's requirements. 

42. France—-Georges Camboue_ (canners, 
wholesalers, and exporters), Rue Clarac, Vic- 
en-Bigorre, B. P., wishes to export very good 
quality canned-food products such as foie 
gras (goose liver), chicken, and game (water 
fowl, hare, and other Kinds). Quality in- 
spection available in Bordeaux at expense of 
buyer. Firm would prefer to sell direct to 
American importers, but would, however, 
consider appointing a sales agent. Also, 
firm is interested in receiving suggestions 
from United States importers. 

43. France—Darnay & Cie. (manufac- 
turer), 7, Rue Coypel, Paris, desires to ex- 
port drawing boards. Illustrated leaflets (in 
French) available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

44. France—Etablissements Béal & Cie. 
(manufacturer), 7 Rue Denfert Rochereau, 
Givors (Rhone), wishes to export and seeks 
agent for waterproof hunting and mountain 
shoes with leather or rubber soles, double 
tanned top, lined, and a special treatment 
known as “turned over adjustment” for 
waterproofing. Firm has 3,000 pairs of shoes 
in stock, and a productive capacity of 2,500 
to 3,000 pairs of shoes each month. Firm 
would appreciate receiving labeling and pack- 
ing instructions. 

45. France—Etablissement J. et P. Soubitez 
(manufacturer), 112, Rue de la Paix, Le Per- 
reux (Seine), wishes to export and seeks 
agent for de luxe quality electric lights for 
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bicycles with dynamos and attachments. 
Firm offers shipments in minimum lots of 
100 units. Information regarding customs 
regulations is desired by exporter. Catalog 
is available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

46. France—Yvon Hervais (inventor), 15 
Boulevard des Batignolles, Paris, offers plas- 
tic molding in three dimensional reliefs 
which eliminates the need for expensive 
casts. He desires to execute models in 
France for United States firms, copies of 
models to be submitted by the firms. Ac- 
cording to the inventor, his method is the 
first which enables plastics to be molded in 
relief to show undercuts. In a plastic cast 
of a hand-carved ivory block, the detailed 
Chinese figures are completely three dimen- 
sional and stand free of the background. 

It is stated that a feature of Mr. Hervals’ 
technique is its low cost. The inventor’s 
copy can be produced by the hundreds at a 
cost of about $3.50 a piece. In ivory, com- 
parable objects would cost approximately 
$500. The plastic material used is available 
in many colors, including white, jade green, 
coral, and red. 

Further information including a photo- 
graph of model executed by the molding 
process is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

47. France—S. A. R. L. Jeannot & Cie 
(manufacturer), Rue Pasteur, Beaune, Céte 
d'Or, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
good-quality religious medals and crucifizes, 
in metal or enamel on metal. Crucifixes from 
114 inches to 1'4 inches in length. 

48. France—Les Fils de J. B. Gouze (manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and exporters), Boule- 
vard Jean d’'Amou, Bayonne, B. P., desires to 
export large quantities of good-quality table 
covers, napkins, and other table linen, 
“Basque” style, made of cotton and flax. 
Firm would be interested in receiving from 
potential American importers any sugges- 
tions of interest. 

49. France—Henri Manuel (producer), 
Meursault, Céte d'Or, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for first-grade still and sparkling 
red and white burgundy wines in bottles or 
in barrels. 

50. France—C. Millet et Waille (manufac- 
turer), Saint Lupicin, (Jura), wishes to ex- 
port and seeks agent for briarwood pipes and 
cigarette holders. Firm has 5,000 dozen pipes 
and holders in stock, and a productive capac- 
ity of 1,200 dozen per month. 

51. France—Société des Etablissements 
Monopole (wholesaler of radios and cycle 
lamps), 22 avenue Valvein, Montreuil-sous- 
Bois, (Seine), wishes to export and seeks 
agent for detachable radios and lamps for 
bicycles and motorcycles. Firm states that 
quality standards established by Mazda, De 
Forest and R. C. A. are followed. 

52. France—Société N. Pinquet & Cie. 
(manufacturers and packers, wholesalers and 
exporters), 20, Boulevard Alsace-Lorraine, 
Pau, Basses-Pyrenees, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for very good-quality canned 
goose liver (foie gras), mushrooms (cepes), 
truffles,and chestnut paste in jars or canned. 
Inspection at Bordeaux, before shipment, if 
desired, at expense of importer. Although 
interested in outright sales, firm would con- 
sider appointing a sales agent in the United 
States. 

53. Germany—Hugo Alber, Berneck i. Fich- 
telgeb, wishes to export wild crops of edible 
mushrooms in tins or dried; also blueberries, 
frozen or canned. 

54. Germany—Bachert Bros. (manufac- 
turer), (14a) Bad Friedrichshall-Kochendorf, 
wishes to export the ‘Mosquito II”, a por- 


table spraying machine for agricultural pur- 
poses. Illustrated literature (in German) is 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

55. Germany—Julius Bauer, Ernst-Poens- 
gen-Allee 124-128, Dusseldorf, desires to ex- 
port iron products, hardware, kitchen 
articles, and toys. 

56. Germany—H. Propfe & Co. G. m. b. H., 
Alsterdamm 4-5, Postfach 880, Hamburg 1, 
wishes to contact photographic supply 
houses interested in a new type of magnify- 
ing apparatus. 

57. Japan—Chori Trading Co., Ltd., c/o 
Nihonseimei Bldg., 42 Nishimachi, Ikutaku, 
Kobe, wishes to export silk piece goods. 

58. Japan—The Marubutsu, Inc. (exporters, 
importers, department store), Karasuma, 
Shichijo, Kyoto, offers to export Japanese 
silk, 36 inches in width. Price list available 
upon request to Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

59. Japan—Oike & Co., Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), Nishi-iry, Bukkoji Nishinotoin, Shi- 
mogyo-ku, Kyoto, offers to export various 
kinds of pure-gold threads and imitation- 
gold threads, and pure-silver threads. Cata- 
log of sample threads may be obtained on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

60. Japan—Takenaka & Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturers, exporters), 2-chome, Kitakyuta- 
romachi, Higashiku, Osaka, wishes to export 
all kinds of tertiles, yarns, hosiery, and fish- 
ing nets. 

61. Japan—Tokyo A. J. 8. & Co., C. P. O. 
Box 762, Tokyo, wishes to export Japanese 
language books. 

62. Japan—Yuasa Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porters, exporters), Tokyo Bank Bldg., 24 
Kyomachi, Ikutaku, Kobe, desires to export 
porcelain or earthenware pottery and figures, 
and celluloid flowers. 

63. Netherlands—N. V. Distilleerderij Adri- 
anus van den Eelaart (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 25 and 29 Korte Haven, Schiedam, 
desires to export first-quality gin, liqueurs, 
and eggnog. Firm wishes to appoint a selling 
agent with whom it can deposit samples and 
possibly also stock of merchandise. Also, 
firm has made some study of United States 
customs, labeling, and packing regulations 
but will appreciate elucidation from agents 
or buyers. Further information including 
price list and photograph available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

64. Netherlands—C. V. Producten Handels- 
vennootschap “Prohaven” (export agents 
for various Netherlands manufacturers), 48 
Mauritsweg, Rotterdam, offers to export and 
seeks agent for large quantities of good- 
quality wooden boot and shoe lasts for the 
shoe industry and custom shoemakers, steel 
shoe shanks (ordinary, military, orthopedic, 
and shanks on fiberboard), toe puff material, 
shoe eyelets, shoe hooks, shoe buckles, 
wooden shoe trees, wooden heels, celluloid 
glues, emery, and other grinding materials 
needed for the shoe industry. Foreign firm 
will send samples of all commodities, free 
of charge, to interested parties for quality 
inspection. Firm does not wish to deal with 
jobbers, but desires to appoint an agent who 
sells to United States boot and shoe manu- 
facturers and to wholesalers handling the 
commodities offered. If firm cannot make a 
connection with a suitable agent, it will sell 
direct to footwear manufacturers and to im- 
porting distributors. 

65. Sweden—H. Karlstrom & Co. (export 
and commission merchant), P. O. Box 11072, 
Goteborg 11, or 2 A Rosengatan, Goteborg, 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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Argentina 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY, 
BUENOS AIRES 
(Dated May 23) 


According to the President’s address at the 
opening of the Eighty-third Argentine Con- 
gress, the volume of production had increased 
34.5 percent, industrial salaries had risen 270 
percent, and hours worked had been reduced 
by 10 percent, as compared with 1943. The 
Minister of Finance reported that blocked 
dollar accounts had been reduced from $200,- 
000,000 to $143,000,000, and that 20 percent of 
future dollar receipts would be earmarked 
for the retirement of remaining dollar in- 
debtedness. 

The nationalization of transportation fa- 
cilities continued with the purchase of the 
last privately owned railroad in Argentina 
(Ferrocarril Central de Buenos Aires), a de- 
cree approving the purchase of the Dodero 
Shipping Co. and its various subsidiaries, and 
a decree authorizing nationalization of all 
Argentine air lines, including the interna- 
tional line, FAMA (Fiota Aérea Mercante Ar- 
gentina). 

A trade-and-payments agreement with 
Western Germany provides for an exchange 
of Argentine agricultural products valued 
at $33,800,000 for machinery and equipment 
valued at $25,000,000, with the balance pay- 
able in dollars. A supplementary 1-year 
agreement with Brazil contains an undertak- 
ing on the part of Brazil to purchase 600,000 
tons of Argentine wheat at a price of 36 pesos 
per 100 kilograms, for delivery during the 
next 13 months, and an additional quantity 
of 300,000 metric tons at a price to be agreed 
upon within 6 months. A 1-year trade agree- 
ment with Bulgaria involves an interchange 
of imports from Bulgaria valued at $6,000,000 
against exports from Argentina valued at 
$8,000,000, with the balance to be paid in 
dollars. 

The forage and grazing outlook has im- 
proved, following heavy rainfall during May, 
but the beef situation remains confused, ow- 
ing to the failure to conclude negotiations 
with the United Kingdom for meat pur- 
chases and by the uncertainty of meat pack- 
ers relative to labor conditions and costs. 
Below-average yields were reported in the 
corn harvest, now estimated at 5,000,000 tons, 
or approximately 1,000,000 tons below last 
year. The corn-export trade remained vir- 
tually paralyzed, except for small shipments 
to Belgium. Despite expectations, the Trade 
Promotion Institute (IAPI) failed to reduce 
the export price quotation of 23 pesos per 
100 kilograms f. o. b. Buenos Aires. 

In consequence of the trade agreement 
with Brazil and the existing commitments 
for Italy and Spain, it was predicted that 
the wheat carry-over on November 30 would 
be reduced to 300,000 or 400,000 tons as 
compared with 1,100,000 tons carried over 
from last season. Export prospects for rye 
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and barley also were considered favorable, 
but large quantities of oats remained unsold. 

The wool market continues dull, with some 
evidence of weakening prices. Small sales 
of carpet wool to United States buyers were 
reported at 32 to 33 cents per pound, United 
States currency, c. & f. Boston, about 5 to 
10 percent below the level which Argentine 
exporters have attempted to maintain. Re- 
ports of declining wool consumption and 
credit difficulties involved in holding stocks 
have resulted in a growing concern among 
exporters, with considerable sentiment ex- 
pressed for the necessity of a pereferential 
exchange rate to permit continued wool 
exports. 


Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADDITIONAL PROTOCOL FOR EXCHANGE OF 
Goops WITH HUNGARY SIGNED 


An additional protocol for the exchange 
of goods between Austria and Hungary was 
signed on February 22, 1949, to be effec- 
tive until August 31, 1949, according to the 
official Economic Bulletin of the Hungarian 
Ministry for Commerce and Cooperatives, 
of April 3, 1949. 

New quotas were fixed, together with the 
quotas of the barter agreement signed on 
June 3, 1948, and the quotas of the previous 
protocol signed on September 1, of the same 
year. 

Austria is to supply Hungary with breed 
animals, timber, cellulose and paper prod- 
ucts, minerals, chemicals, glassware, iron 
and steel products, miscellaneous machinery, 
electrical goods, films, publications, and 
other articles. 

Hungary will export to Austria principally 
agricultural products of all Kinds, includ- 
ing grains, livestock, oil, seeds, sugar, pota- 
toes, fruit and vegetables, tobacco, feed, coal, 
skins, machinery, electrical and radio parts, 
chemicals, films, and publications. 


Bel eium-Luxem- 


Co 
bourg 
Tariff and Trade Controls 


IMPORT REGULATIONS AMENDED FOR 
COTTON 


Regulations covering imports into Bel- 
gium-Luxembourg from dollar areas as de- 
scribed in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, April 
18, 1949, are no longer applicable to raw 
cotton, according to ERP Instruction No. 6 
issued by the Belgo-Luxembourg Exchange 
Institute, dated May 4, 1949. However, pay- 
ment in dollars can be made only against 
the following documents: Copy of bill of 








lading, copy of receipted freight invoice, ang 
copy of supplier’s certificate for cost of ocean 
transportation, signed by steamship line, 

In case the last two documents mentioned 
above cannot be sent at time of payment, 
because payment for freight charges has not 
yet been made, the bank (in Belgium or 
Luxembourg) will require in their stead a 
promise to send the documents in question 
no later than 8 days after the arrival of the 
cotton in the Belgo-Luxembourg Economic 
Union. 


Bolivia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LA PAZ 
(Dated May 23) 


Congressional elections of May 1 gave the 
Bolivian Government party a working ma- 
jority in both houses, but were tollowed 
by the withdrawal of representatives of 
other democratic parties from the coalition 
Cabinet. The ultra-nationalist group made 
substantial gains but the Communist-line 
party lost heavily in the elections. Riots in 
La Paz were brought under control only 
after several persons lost their lives and 
many suffered injuries. When poor health 
forced President Hertzog to seek leave of 
absence shortly after the elections, Vice- 
President Urriolagoitia, who became Presi- 
dent ad interim, organized a new Cabinet, 
which took office May 20. 

The new Cabinet includes the independ- 
ent, Sr. Alfredo Alexander, as Minister of 
Finance. He has announced an ambitious 
program, which includes the fulfillment of 
the Argentine treaty, a balanced budget, anti- 
inflationary action, tax reform, and reor- 
ganization of foreign-exchange control with 
the object of eliminating speculation. 

The political changes were accompanied 
by increased labor trouble and further offi- 
cial concessions to labor. An arbitral award 
favoring the Catavi miners was issued over 
protests of the Patino Company, and when 
workers on the Bolivian Railway threatened 
a strike, the Government forced a settlement 
of their demands, too. 

A “balanced” national budget for the cal- 
endar year 1949 in the amount of 2,125,421,- 
537 bolivianos was announced May 14. This 
amount exceeds the total of the original and 
supplementary budgets for 1948 by 140,234,135 
bolivianos. Actual balancing of income and 
disbursements during 1949 appears doubtful, 
since revenue estimates have been based on 
tin production of 38,000 fine metric tons (the 
same as during 1948), which would yield 
about 800,000,000 bolivanos in duties and 
taxes, whereas tin production exceeding 35, 
000 tons seems unlikely. First-quarter tin- 
export figures show a decline of about 17 
percent compared with the first quarter of 
1948. 

The commercial situation is confused, mer- 
chants are overstocked with goods and over- 
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extended financially, and some banks are 
tightening up on credit. The boliviano 
reached a new low of 100 to the dollar on 
the gray market. The issuance of foreign 
exchange against import licenses was still 
current, but merchants with cash were con- 
yerting it into imported commodities, in 
anticipation of exchange shortages, further 
currency depreciation, and an impending 
revision of the basic tariff schedule. 

Some relief from dropping lead prices was 
afforded Bolivian lead miners by Supreme 
Decrees of April 22 and May 5 authorizing 
the sale of divisas gained from lead at the 
differential rate instead of the official rate of 
exchange. This means the equivalent of an 
increase in price of 1 to 2 cents per pound 
of fine lead. Copper producers received like 
benefits, by a decree of May 16, for as long as 
the price of copper does not exceed 19 cents 
per pound. 

The local press anticipated that the loan 
by the Export-Import Bank of the Cocha- 
bamba-Santa Cruz highway would be 
granted under favorable conditions, 

Bolivia has signed agreements with Bel- 
gium and France providing for the clearing 
and balancing of all transactions between 
the contracting parties in special accounts, 
which will be kept in dollars. 

The Cochabamba extension of the Camiri 
pipe line was expected to be completed in 
June. After the line is tested, Camiri gaso- 
line will be pumped through to Cochabamba 
for local use and for distribution to the 
Altiplano until the Cochabamba refinery is 
completed This temporary measure, to- 
gether with the opening of the Sucre re- 
finery, now scheduled for August, will make 
Bolivia self-sufficient in motor fuel. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT WITH URUGUAY APPROVED 


An agreement between Brazil and Uruguay 
was approved on April 20, 1949, by an ex- 
change of notes, according to a Brazilian 
newspaper report stated to be the verbatim 
text of the agreement, and transmitted in 
an airgram of May 4, 1949, from the United 
States Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. The terms 
of the agreement are as follows: 

In compensation for the sale to Brazil of 
65,000 tons of wheat and 45,500 tons of wheat 
flour, Uruguay will open a quota for the 
importation from Brazil of the following 
products valued at $10,800,000 U. S.: Yerba 
mate ($2,900,000), lumber ($2,900,000), to- 
bacco ($1,150,000), coffee ($950,000), bananas 
($900,000), metals and metal manufactures 
($500,000), textiles ($400,000), yarn ($400,- 
000), cacao ($300,000), machinery and acces- 
sories ($300,000), and cotton ($100,000). 

The Banco de la Republica Oriental del 
Uruguay can make immediate delivery of the 
total tonnage of wheat, and is prepared to 
make immediate delivery of up to 15,000 tons 
of wheat flour and the remainder at the rate 
of approximately 10,000 to 15,000 tons 
monthly. Should Brazil not be in a position 
to deliver the entire quantity of the products 
agreed upon, the difference may be made up 
by increasing the quantity established for 
some one of the other products customarily 
included in Brazilian exports to Uruguay, or 
by including other products the importation 
of which would interest Uruguay, through 
previous agreement between the Banco do 
Brasil and the Banco de la Repwblica. 

The Banco do Brasil will take steps to in- 
sure that Brazilian industrialists and ex- 
porters sell to Uruguayan importers, holders 
of import licenses, Brazilian products ac- 
quired at the official market price of Brazil. 


June 13, 1949 





in Vienna and Washington. 


federal printing office, 2,030,000. 


recovery purposes. 





Austrian Reconstruction and Capital-[nvestment Projects 


Aided 


Release of 300,000,000 schillings (equivalent to about $30,000,000) from 
the Austrian counterpart fund for reconstruction and capital-investment 
projects was announced May 23 by the Economic Cooperation Administration 


Of this amount, ECA said, 179,700,000 schillings have been allocated for 
the following Austrian Government projects: Federal railways, 144,750,000; 
postal and telegraph systems, 28,640,000; federal forests, 4,280,000, and 


The release of the remaining 120,300,000 schillings will cover loans to 
Austrian industries for reconstruction and capital investment expenditures. 
The industries include: Electric power, coal mining, iron processing, electrical 
equipmet, chemical, glass, metal, paper, and wool. 

The counterpart fund is being built up in Austria through payments of 
schillings by private citizens who purchase goods under the Marshall Plan. 
The Austrian Government receives the goods free, collects the price of the 
voods in local currency, and deposits it into a fund which is used for 








To balance the accounts in dollars, the Banco 
do Brasil will open a special current account 
in which it will credit to the Banco de la 
Republica Oriental del Uruguay, the amount 
corresponding to each of the shipments of 
wheat and wheat flour, up to the total 
amount of this agreement, and at the same 
time will debit the amounts corresponding 
to the acquisition of products proceeding 
from Brazil. Both countries with collaborate 
to facilitate the processing of export licenses. 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH URUGUAY 
EXTENDED 


The trade agreement of 1933 between Bra- 
zil and Uruguay, which was to have expired 
on March 5, 1949, has been extended until 
September 5, 1949, by an exchange of notes, 
dated February 22 and published April 18, 
1949, according to a report of April 19, 1949, 
from the United States Embassy at Rio de 
Janeiro. 


HEXACHLOROBENZENE INSECTICIDE 
EXEMPTED FROM IMPORT DUTY 


Hexachlorobenzene insecticide has been 
exempted from import duty for 1 year from 
May 18, 1949, by law 703 published on that 
date, according to a telegram of May 20, 
1949, from the American Embassy at Rio de 
Janeiro. 

{Hexachlorobenzene was made exempt 
from import license by decree No. 25387, pro- 
mulgated August 23, 1948. For announce- 
ment see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Oc- 
tober 2, 1948.] 


British West 
Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT-LICENSE REGULATIONS CLARIFIED, 
TRINIDAD 


Clarification of export-license regulations 
of Trinidad, British West Indies, has been 
made by authorities at Port of Spain, reports 
the U. S. Consulate there. 

Tourists may once in any 6-month period 
export from the colony without export li- 


censes any goods except those listed below, 
provided that the goods are not intended for 
resale or trade. 

Licenses are necessary for export of: Food- 
stuffs—-all kinds imported and locally pro- 
duced sugar, rice, and copra products 
(edible oils, lard substitute, and margarine) ; 
soap; cotton textiles—piece goods, apparel, 
sheets, pillow cases, and blankets; machin- 
ery and motor vehicles and spare parts; 
builders’ hardware and building materials; 
drugs and _ proprietary medicines and 
preparations. 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE CONTROLS ON SECURITIES 
CHANGED 


Two changes in the rules governing trad- 
ing in Canadian securities by nonresidents 
were announced effective May 6, 1949, which 
are expected to encourage Uhited States in- 
vestments in Canadian bonds and deben- 
tures. 

A nonresident may now register with the 
Board any new outright purchase in Canada 
of Canadian bonds or debentures, which will 
thus become eligible for subsequent sale 
in Canada by the nonresident. This privi- 
lege has always been extended to nonresident 
purchases of Canadian stocks and shares 
but not to such purchases of securities hav- 
ing a fixed term of maturity. The effect 
of the change is that a nonresident making 
a new investment in Canada in any type 
of marketable Canadian security will be 
able to resell them at any time either in 
Canada or in the United States. If they 
are sold in Canada, he will be able to export 
the Canadian dollars thus realized and con- 
vert them to United States currency through 
the unofficial market. 

The second change relates to exchange 
by nonresidents of Canadian securities which 
are not eligible for outright sale in Canada. 
Heretofore the Exchange Control Board did 
not accept for registration nonresident pur- 
chases of marketable bonds and debentures, 
and permission for the sale of such securi- 
ties in Canada was not ordinarily granted 
unless the proceeds were being simulta- 
neously reinvested in other Canadian do- 
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mestic securities having a maturity or 
earliest call date of three or more years. 
Permission was, however, granted for the 
export of such securities from Canada, and 
their sale outside of Canada required no 
permit from the Board. The qualification 
as to earliest call date, as distinct from 
maturity, has now been removed in con- 
nection with exchanges of nongovernment 
securities payable in Canadian dollars only. 
As in the past, securities issued or guaranteed 
by the Government of Canada or any Prov- 
ince can be acquired by nonresidents only 
for cash or in exchange for other securities 
in the same category. 

Many outstanding issues of Canadian cor- 
porate securities are callable and have, there- 
fore, been excluded from use in exchanges 
of securities by nonresidents. The terms 
of issue of Callable corporate securities now 
outstanding are such that, under existing 
market conditions, few of these securities 
appear likely to be called for redemption. 
According to the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board the “call-date” provision is, therefcre, 
of limited practical consequence trom the 
exchange-control point of view and its re- 
moval will broaden substantially the range 
of securities in which nonresident investors 
can trade. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SECTION OF Foop AND Drucs ACT PERTAIN- 
ING TO COSMETICS PROCLAIMED IN EFFECT 


Effective May 1, 1949, cosmetics became 
subject to the terms of the Canadian Food 
and Drugs Act and regulations issued there- 
under, according to a proclamation in the 
Canadian Gazette of May 2. 

The term “cosmetic” is defined by the 
Act to mean any material intended to cleanse, 
improve, or alter the complexion, skin, hair, 
or teeth, and to include deodorants and per- 
fumes. The regulations cover imports, con- 
tent, as well as labeling. At the present time 
imports are largely prohibited. 

By an order in council effective May 1 also, 
new regulations under the Food and Drugs 
Act were established, thus revoking the regu- 
lations, as amended, in effect since October 
1942. 

Manufacturers who export to Canada may 
obtain information concerning their prod- 
ucts by writing the British Commonwealth 
Branch of the Office of International Trade, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. 


Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TEXTILE Propucts LICENSABLE 


Applications for licenses for the importa- 
tion of the following goods from the United 
States will be considered, based on imports 
in 1948: Bed sheets, bed covers, pillow cases, 
table cloths, dusters, handkerchiefs, and 
other similar essential items, except towels, 
according to an announcement by the Con- 
troller of Imports on April 20, 1949. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS WITH 
WESTERN GERMANY RATIFIED 


Trade and payments agreements between 
Chile and the three Western Zones of Ger- 
many were ratified on April 29 by the Mil- 
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itary Governors and on May 18 by the Gov- 
ernment of Chile, according to a press re- 
lease of the Joint Export-Import Agency of 
May 18. 

The trade agreement, which will remain in 
effect for 1 year, contemplates a flow of goods 
totaling at least $11,350,000 in each direc- 
tion. The major Chilean exports under the 
agreement are to be copper, lead, zinc, mer- 
cury, Manganese ore, grains, pulses, hard- 
woods, hemp, food products, and crude drugs. 
The leading German exports are machinery, 
chemicals, dyestuffs, pharmaceuticals, iron 
and steel products, optical goods and instru- 
ments, ceramics, porcelain, textiles, jewelry, 
and toys. 

Payments will be made through an account 
maintained by the Banco Central de Chile, 
balances being settled quarterly in United 
States dollars. 

Western Germany now has trade agree- 
ments with three South American countries 
—Argentina, Uruguay, and Chile. It is ex- 
pected that negotiations with Brazil and 
Colombia will begin shortly. 


Colombia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BOGOTA 
(Dated May 18) 


Colombian business conditions were un- 
settled throughout April following the action 
of the Office of Exchange Control of limiting 
weekly exchange authorizations to the 
amount of dollar receipts for the week im- 
mediately receding. Preoccupation over 
the serious decline in gold and dollar re- 
serves in the Bank of the Republic was 
widespread. According to the Ministry of 
Finance, Colombia has lost 170,000,000 pesos 
(the peso is valued officially at approximately 
$0.51 U. S. currency) in reserves during the 
past 3 years. Reserves against bills in circu- 
lation as of April 30, 1949, totaled 147,095,300 
pesos or 36.02 percent, aS compared with 
42.37 percent on December 27, 1948, and 
60.98 percent on January 2, 1948. 

Exchange operations throughout the month 
were virtually at a standstill. Few import 
licenses were issued, and banks continued 
a moratorium on the opening of new letters 
of credit until outstanding indebtednesses 
are cleared and until there is indication that 
banks will be reimbursed promptly for all 
new credit openings. Importers complained 
that United States exporters are refusing 
shipments against sight drafts because they 
have no assurance, so long as present ex- 
change regulations remain effective, that 
payment will be made upon receipt of mer- 
chandise. Unofficial figures for April showed 
total dollar receipts of $15,461,000 as com- 
pared with dollar releases of only $8,914,000, 
leaving a favorable balance of $6,547,000 for 
the month, thereby reducing the total 1949 
unfavorable exchange balance to $16,921,126 
as of April 30, 1949. 

The Government's fiscal position showed 
Government income for the first quarter of 
1949 amounting to 52,354,000 pesos as com- 
pared with expenditures of 79,187,000, leav- 
ing a deficit of almost 27,000,000 pesos, to 
which must be added the 18,000,000-peso defi- 
cit carried over from 1948, making a total 
deficit approximating 45,000,000 pesos. In 
order to halt excessive expenditures, the 
Council of State decreed a 19,000,000-peso 
slash in the 1949 budget with varying 
amounts deducted from the budgets of the 
individual ministries. This saving will be 
applied to the liquidation of the 18,000,000- 
peso deficit of 1948. 

Prices on retail food and clothing and 
rents increased during the month. The 


labor-class cost-of-living index increased by 
1 point, reaching 308.6 at the end of April, 
Middle-class families fared little better, with 
an index rise from 256.3 in March to 257 
during April. The Comptroller General re. 
ports that import restrictions are causing 
higher prices for domestic products. 

Colombian coffee exporters took an opti- 
mistic view regarding the present coffee. 
supply situation and believe that increaseq 
prices will be forthcoming from the Uniteq 
States. Local sources report that Mexican 
and Central American supplies of mild coffee 
have been sold, leaving a small quantity of 
Venezuelan mild and the Colombian coffee 
crop available to the United States. This 
information, combined with the report that 
stocks of milds in the United States are low, 
forms the basis for a rise in the coffee market. 
Colombia exported 329,048 bags of coffee 
(60 kilograms each) during April 1949 as 
compared with 201,801 bags in April 1948 
Of the April 1949 export total, 299,324 bags 
were shipped to the United States. 

Crude-petroleum prices broke in April, and 
there were indications that prices for Co- 
lombian crude probably will decline further 
in keeping with declining world-market 
quotations. Fuel-oil base crude of 21 de- 
grees gravity declined from $2.35 to $2.15 
per barrel. Some 24-degree gravity crude 
was sold at $2.13 per barrel, owing to limited 
demand for lube-base material. Production 
continues at a level slightly above normal 
as a result of continued developmental 
drilling. Exports of crude reached a 1949 
high during April of 2,221,000 barrels as com- 
pared with 1,991,000 barrels in the preceding 
month. 

A new. decree, issued by the inistry of 
Agriculture and Animal Industry on May 4, 
1949, provides drastic sanitary regulations 
for the importation of livestock and live- 
stock products. Compulsory quarantines in 
quarantine stations to be established by the 
Government, certificates of health and origin 
showing that the areas of origin have been 
free from a specific list of 30 contagious dis- 
eases for a period of 1 year prior to the ship- 
ment, and a requirement that copies of pedi- 
grees are to be submitted to the Colombian 
Government 8 days prior to embarkation, 
are special features which will present prob- 
lems to United States livestock exporters. 
Regulations under the decree have not been 
2nnounced. 

Colombia's 1949 cotton production recently 
was estimated af 6,485 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 5,500 metric tons in 1948. The 
new Cotton Institute is seeking to import a 
substantial amount of mechanized equip- 
ment, including medium-size tractors with 
attachments for planting and cultivating 
cotton. Two cotton pickers were shipped 
from New York early in May to the Institute 
and will be placed in service in the impor- 
tant Tolima cotton-raising section. These 
will be the first mechanical pickers ever to 
be used in Colombia. 

The Ministry of Agriculture announced 
early in May that total production of milled 
rice in 1948 was 181,960 metric tons. This is 
more than double the 70,000 tons produced 
10 years ago and accounts for the availa- 
bility of a small exportable surplus this year. 

Buenaventura, the principal port in Co- 
lombia, is confronted with cargo backlog of 
more than 42,000 metric tons. The National 
Railroads promised to shift increased num- 
bers of cars and tractive power to relieve the 
congestion, but cargo in the warehouses, 
patios, and streets of the port continued to 
rise. Labor unrest among dock and railway 
workers in the Buenaventura area led to 4 
fear of work stoppage. 

After more than 5 years of planning and 
negotiation, the construction contract for 
the Saldafia irrigation system has been 
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signcd. Total cost of this project is esti- 
mated at 5,180,500 pesos to be financed under 
the Export-Import Bank loan of December 30, 
1943. Preliminary work is scheduled to be- 
gin within 2 weeks after the approval of the 
contract by the Export-Import Bank and the 
project is to be completed within 28 months 
thereafter. The Saldafia irrigation system 
is expected to convert 25,000 to 30,000 acres 
of grazing land near Purificacion, Tolima, 
into an area suitable for intensive produc- 
tion of sugar, rice, cotton, sesame, and 
plantians. 

Stock-exchange activity for the month was 
dull, with both brokers and investors scan- 
ning the political horizon carefully. Prices 
of stocks have held firm in a low volume of 
sales. 


” . bd 4 
Costa Rica 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN JOSE 
(Dated May 23) 


The report on a recently completed survey 
of the fishing industry in the Pacific as re- 
lated to the Costa Rican economy has been 
completed but not made public. Conversa- 
tions toward a fisheries treaty between the 
United States and Costa Rica were initiated 
May 23, in Washington, with the recently 
signed treaty between the United States and 
Mexico as a basis for discussion. 

There has been an exportable surplus of 
sugar and beans during 1949, but production 
of rice has been insufficient for domestic 
needs 

Additional imports of rice are contem- 
plated for the near future, but it is hoped 
that increased acreage and mechanization of 
that crop in the Pacific Coast area will ren- 
der imports unnecessary after late 1949. The 
same is true, on a lesser scale, of sesame pro- 
duction. Virtually all sesame seed now used 
in Costa Rica is imported from Nicaragua. 

Sale of 324,331 quintales of coffee (101.4 
pounds 1 quintal) from the 1948-49 crop 
were reported as of May 15, 1949, compared 
with 434,000 to the corresponding date in 
1948. The Government has announced that 
400,000 coffee seedlings from a disease-resist- 
ant stock raised in El Salvador are ready for 
distribution to growers, and that more than 
3,000,000 additional seedlings will be dis- 
tributed later. The cacao crop is returning 
good harvests, although the market is slow 
and the price remains around 17 cents a 
pound 

A pineapple-canning plant near Alajuela, 
financed jointly by United States and Costa 
Rican capital, is nearing completion and 
should be in operation by late June 1949. 

The twelfth agricultural field office, spon- 
sored jointly by the Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs and the Costa Rican Government, 
was opened early in May. These cooperative 
offices, roughly equivalent to county agricul- 
tural extension offices in the United States, 
have introduced modern farming methods to 
many sections of Costa Rica. 

Complaints by the Chamber of Commerce 
against the continuing scarcity of dollar ex- 
change and agitation for a reform of the 
exchange control laws persisted during May, 
but the only action taken by the Government 
was the change in category of several items. 
It is expected that the extreme scarcity of 
exchange will not be eased until the coffee 
harvest begins in October. The street mar- 
ket reached a high of 7.70 colones to the dol- 
lar buying and 7.80 selling on May 16, and on 
May 23 was quoted at 7.65 and 7.75 (legal 
rate, 5.60 and 5.67). 

The cost-of-living index for April was 2 
points higher than for March, at 242.44 
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organizing similar fairs in our own country. 





Secretary Sawyer, in Statement on Canadian Trade Fair, 
Lauds Idea of Such “International Market Places”’ 


United States Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer made this statement 
in connection with the opening of the second annual Canadian International 
Trade Fair at Toronto (held May 30 through June 10): 


The fact that the exchange of goods between Canada and the United States represents 
the largest volume of two-way international trade in the world makes the Canadian 
International Trade Fair an event of particular significance to American businessmen. 

The trade fair’s practical value in helping to maintain this high level of commerce 
between our two countries, and in stimulating increased trade among all the world’s 
nations, was amply demonstrated at Canada’s initial venture in this field in 1948. 

The United States Department of Commerce has gone on record as recognizing the 
importance of international trade fairs as a means of promoting world trade. Adequate 
participation of American firms as exhibitors and buyers in representative international 
trade fairs will materially contribute to an expansion of U. S. commerce with the rest of 
the world. Our enlightened self-interest requires that we should endeavor to contribute 
to the success of the Canadian International Trade Fair and other international trade 
fairs overseas by encouraging in every possible way participation by United States firms. 

Canada is the first country in the Western Hemisphere to try out on a large scale this 
technique for world-trade expansion—time-tested in Europe but non-existent in this 
hemisphere until 1948. The success of the first Canadian International Trade Fair and 
the widespread interest of U. S. businessmen in the second Fair has greatly stimulated the 
thinking and planning in various major United States communities along the line of 


Our compliments go to Canada for its pioneer effort in developing in the Western Hemis- 
phere the idea of an international market place at which the businessmen of the world 
can mutually interchange their goods and ideas. 








(1936100). In April 1948 the figure was 
227.36. The general wholesale price index 
continued to rise owing to increases in do- 
mestic goods, and stood at 235.16 at the end 
of April, compared with 229.21 in January 
1949. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADDITIONS AND CHANGES IN CATEGORIES FOR 
EXCHANGE-CONTROL PURPOSES 


List 14, published in La Gaceta of Costa 
Rica on May 1, 1949, classifies certain items 
for exchange-control purposes as follows: 

First category—Abrasive powders for the 
manufacture of mirrors, banana counters, 
and wool, rayon, and cotton fiber powder 
(flok). 

Second category—Organ parts, plastic rain- 
coats, and gummed-tape dispensers. 

Decree No. 9, effective through publication 
in the same organ on May 11, 1949, changes 
the category of the following articles: 

From second to first category—Paper bags 
of special type not manufactured in the 
country, paper bags of not over 25 pounds 
not manufactured in the country, ordinary 
clocks whose manufactured price is not over 
$60 per dozen, and batteries. 

From third to first category—Loud-speak- 
ers and cones for radios, cords to operate fre- 
quency indicators, condensers for radio trans- 
mitters and receptors, crystals for radio 
frequency control and sound reproducers, 
control of radio volume and tone, chokes for 
radio frequency, meters for radios, electric- 
current indicators, sockets for radio tubes, 
vibrators for radios, bass strings for musical 
instruments, wood-burning cook stoves, silk 
thread and cord, ordinary porcelain cups and 
saucers, cotton thread for circular knitting 
machines Nos. 8/1 and 10/1, fountain pens 
whose manufactured cost is not over $10 
per dozen, photographic films (black and 
white), pencil holders whose manufactured 
cost is not over $10 per dozen, tubes for radio 
transmission and _ reception, and_ radio 
transformers. 

From first to third category—Clock works 
and clock cases. 


Dodecanese 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ITALIAN TARIFF STILL IN EFFECT 


The Italian tariff is still in effect for the 
Dodecanese, according to an airgram from 
the United States Embassy at Athens, Greece, 
dated May 19, 1949. Duty is calculated in 
Italian lire but collected in drachmas, the 
rate of conversion being 20 drachmas for 1 
lira. 

An additional tax on imports, ranging from 
10 to 500 percent of the c. i. f. value of the 
merchandise, was put into effect March 1, 
1949, for the purpose of aligning the previous 
Italian tariff rates with those of the Greek 
tariff. 


Dominican 


Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CATTLE-FEED INGREDIENTS HAVING MIN- 
ERAL OR VITAMIN BASE EXEMPTED FROM 
ImMpPorT DUTIES 


Products or mixtures in sirup or paste 
form which have mineral or vitamin base, 
imported into the Dominican Republic to 
fortify cattle feed, have been exempted from 
the payment of duties by law No. 1979, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of April 30, 1949. 

The exemption must be requested in each 
case from the Minister of Agriculture. 

The products thus imported and exempted 
cannot be sold at a mark-up of more than 
10 percent. 


WEED KILLERS AND FUNGICIDES EXEMPTED 
From Import DvtTIEs 


Weed killers and their components such 
as pentachlorophenol, chromite, 2,4-dichlo- 
rophenoxyacetic acid and their derivatives, 
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as well as fungicides imported into the Do- 
minican Republic for use exclusively in agri- 
culture, have been exempted from the 
payment of duties by law No. 1980, published 
in the Gaceta Oficial of April 30, 1949. 

The exemption must be solicited in each 
case from the Ministry of Agriculture. 


Export TAXES ON LEAF TOBACCO 
CONSOLIDATED 


All taxes applicable to exports of leaf to- 
bacco from the Dominican Republic have 
been consolidated into a single tax of 2.70 
pesos per 100 kilograms by law No. 1999, 
effective from publication in the Gaceta 
Oficial of May 22, 1949, states a report from 
the U. S. Embassy at Ciudad Trujillo. 

For shipments in containers of other net 
content the tax will be paid in proportion 
to the standard taxable unit of 100 kilograms. 

Most previous taxation was on an ad 
valorem basis and totaled approximately 8 
percent. At present estimated export prices, 
the new tax appears to be a slight increase 
representing a rate of approximately 10 per- 
cent ad valorem. The new tax will be much 
simpler to apply, as it is reported to replace 
11 separate taxes. 


PREPARATION FOR TUBERCULOSIS TREATMENT 
EXEMPTED From IMPORT DUTIES AND TAXES 


Medications or pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions containing paraaminosalicylic acid (in 
any combination and under any commercial 
name have been exempted from the payment 
of all import duties and taxes of any kind by 
Dominican Republic law No. 1986, published 
in the Gaceta Oficial of May 4, 1949. The 
exemption will be extended to any other pal- 
liative or specific found and recognized by the 
Ministry of Health with the prior opinion of 
the National Tuberculosis Council as useful 
medication in the treatment of tuberculosis. 

These products cannot be sold to the pub- 
lic with a mark-up of more than 10 percent. 
The Ministry of Health will inform the public 
periodically in the press of the proper sales 
prices, and retail outlets are obliged to post 
them in full view. 


Kegypt 
AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY 
AT CAIRO 


(Dated Bay 13) 


Reassessing Egypt’s dollar position the first 
week of May, the Egyptian import-control 
authority established quotas effective for the 
immediate future for the issuance of dollar 
import licenses within the limit of $12,000,000. 
Quotas divided by general categories were as 
follows: 


Seeds $15, 000 
Chewi ing-gum raw mate rial. 60, 000 
Tobacco ‘ ; : _ 1,500,000 
Asbestos (Canada) ‘ 100, 000 
Pharmaceutical basic materials Jali 500, 000 
Medicine____-----_-- 0S AR 500, 000 
Surgical catgut - 50, 000 
Pitch-pine ship material and railw ay slee pers 350, 000 
Galvanized sheets. __._...______.- 2, 000, 000 
Tin plate. ; aes _ 1200, 000 
Tractors and spare parts. : 1, 000, 000 
Industrial machinery and spare parts... 4, 000, 000 
Motorcar spare parts. ----- _. 1,000,000 
Instruments, laboratory surgical, | SS 300, 000 
Typewriters, calculators-___- : 100, 000 
Surveying instruments, optical equipment 100, 000 


1 Of the tin-plate allocation of dollars, licenses covering 
$500,000 had already been issued for this category. 

Although many applications and pro- 
forma invoices are already under study, is- 
suance is proceeding slowly. 

In setting up the above quotas for the im- 
mediate trade program, Egyptian officials 
point out that they have already issued 2 
number of emergency licenses for essential 
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goods; have allocated $3,000,000 IMF (Inter- 
national Monetary Fund) drawing almost 
directly for textile industry equipment, in- 
cluding additional funds required for the 
rayon plant financed by the Export-Import 
Bank. A full statement of military dollar 
requirements for 1949 is not yet available, 
however, and may very well be a sizable drain 
on Egypt’s hard-currency resources. In ad- 
dition, dollar fertilizers purchases, as for 
example from Canada, are now contemplated 
to be in the neighborhood of $8,000,000. 

Some shift in the pattern of trade in the 
procurement of iron bars and galvanized 
sheets is in prospect, in that offers from 
France and Italy appear promising and will 
relieve Egypt of some of the drain in dollars 
for imports of these products from Belgium, 
the monetary area in which Egypt was forced 
to spend some 18,000,000 United States dol- 
lars in 1948. 

Briefly reviewed, Egypt's dollar availability 
in 1949 to date has amounted to about $27,- 
000,000, of which $10,000,000 was purchased 
for sterling under the March 31, 1949, agree- 
ment; $3,000,000 represented first drawing on 
IMF, and Suez Canal dollar dues, miscellane- 
ous invisibles, and exports have accounted 
for the remainder. Exports directly to the 
United States have been negligible for the 
calendar year to date, but a substantial vol- 
ume of sales of cotton, rice, and even asphalt 
have been made to other areas for dollars. 

Provision in the March 31 agreement with 
the United Kingdom under which indirect 
import of United States dollar goods against 
sterling payments to third countries was 
halted is beginning to present a serious prob- 
lem inasmuch as there have been an un- 
determined number of shipments by United 
States suppliers against these import licenses 
in instances in which credits have been 
opened through Egyptian banks but had not 
yet been confirmed by the Bank of England. 
Of course those licenses for which the ster- 
ling credit was passed or confirmed by the 
Bank of England will proceed as planned, but 
the only solution to provide for the import 
of these unpaid goods which Egyptian au- 
thorities feel their position can bear is im- 
port against special nonresident Egyptian 
pound accounts in the name of the suppliers 
The suppliers would be permitted, however, 
te export cotton and other Egyptian produce 
to soft-currency areas against expenditure of 
these funds for local procurement. 

Security values continue to decline, as is 
graphically represented in the Service d'In- 
formations Statistiques Economiques et 
Financiéres index based on May 1, 1945, 
which, standing at 83.54 for all securities 
on December 31, 1948, had declined to 75.88 
on April 8, 1949, and moved to 74.82 on April 
29, 1949. A notable exception is that govern- 
ment securities remain strong. It would 
appear that psychological factors are more 
influential in this development than are 
actual economic elements. Dividends paid 
by all companies compare very favorably 
with 1948 payments at £E3,341, 853 (1 Egyp- 
tian pound=approximately $4.15 U. S. cur- 
rency) through April, while cotton prices, 
although declining over extreme levels 
reached in 1948, remained relatively high. 
The most important factor may very well be 
the Government's draft law for a 12 percent 
tax on undistributed reserves of companies 
in those instances in which the reserves ex- 
ceed 25 percent of the authorized capitali- 
zation. This legislation, practically assured, 
did much to offset any favorable influence 
which might have been expected from the 
draft law also under consideration for the 
removal of the 13 percent excess-profits tax 
as of January 1, 1950. At the same time, the 
Government's intensified tax-collection pro- 
gram involving revised claims back to 1939 
leaves many business organizations in an 
uncertain position. 


Other shifts in taxation policy includeg 
a reduction in land tax rate from 16 percent 
to 14 percent of the annual rent thereof, 
but canceling the tax ceiling which had been 
placed at £E1.64 per feddan (1 feddan= 1.038 
acres). It is estimated that the measure 
would add £E2,280,000 to the total revenue 
from this tax, which would then amount to 
£LE7,723,000. 

Discussions in Parliament continue on the 
draft law regulating ownership of agricul- 
tural land and limiting the ownership to 
Egyptian nationals except in cases of inheri- 
tance, properties held in trust, or holdings 
that accrue to banks through mortgage 
operations. 

Debate concerning the continued high cost 
of living in Egypt continued in Parliament, 
the Government countering charges with 
the removal of kerosene from ration on May 
6, 1949, and additional promises for tighten- 
ing of price controls. 

Bank-role circulation remains well above 
1948 levels, being about £E155,000,000, 
whereas bank clearings slackened somewhat 
in comparative volume during April, owing 
to a lull in cotton-market activities. They 
remain, however, considerably above totals 
for any previous year. 

The long dispute between the Govern- 
ment and the Sugar Company under which 
a claim of the Government for almost £E3.- 
000,000 in additional taxes was countered by 
the company with the statement that its re- 
serves were inadequate to cover replacement 
of badly needed equipment was reported to 
be essentially resolved in April with the pay- 
ment of £E2,700,000 by the Sugar Company 
contemplated. 

Egypt continued a trade policy involving 
negotiations for bilateral commodity agree- 
ments with India, Hungary, Saudi Arabia, 
Pakistan, and Poland Reopening date of 
formal negotiations with Switzerland for 
continuation of the agreement of September 
1948, is uncertain, and discussions with 
France to resolve the problem of large 
balances accumulating in Egypt's favor have 
as yet produced no solution 

The 1948-49 production of raw and refined 
sugar is reported by Sugar Company offi- 
cials to be slightly under 191,000 metric tons, 
compared with more than 222,000 tons in 
1947-48. To combat the black market in 
sugar, the Ministry of Supply ordered the 
Sugar Company to increase, beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1949, the amount of sugar released 
for domestic consumption from an average 
of about 15,000 tons per month to about 
20,000 tons per month. As a result of this 
action, the black market has practically dis- 
appeared, but the additional amount con- 
sumed will create a deficit of approximately 
30,000 tons during 1949 in the available 
domestic supply. In anticipation of this 
deficit, the Ministry of Supply is seeking 
offers of 30,000 tons from other countries. 

The 1949 wheat and barley crops are now 
being harvested. Private estimates of the 
possible yield indicate the crop may exceed 
that of last year although the preliminary 
estimate of the acreage is slightly less. 

United States oil-company negotiations 
with the Egyptian Department of Mines and 
Quarries over proposed oil exploration and 
development regulations made progress dur- 
ing the month, both sides admitting that re- 
maining differences would be soon resolved. 
Standard operations remain suspended; how- 
ever, two new companies made applications 
for exploration licenses, one United States 
organization and a new Egyptian investment 
group. 

Agreements have been reached with Italy 
calling for Egyptian purchase of some 80,000 
tons of structural steel rods during 1949. 
There has been a considerable slowing down 
of new construction projects, the saturation 
point for deluxe apartments being in sight. 
Present building costs and regulations do 
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not encourage starting low cost housing. A 
Government effort to encourage such build- 
ing is taking shape, probably in the form of 
long term, low-interest government loans 
for construction of low-priced housing at 
controlled rents. 

The Government has sent representatives 
to Paris to study the workings of the French 
mint with a view to establishing a govern- 
ment mint in Egypt. It is thought that 
Egypt’s own requirements could occupy such 
a mint for probably only 2 months a year, 
but it is felt that contracts for coinage for 
other Middle East countries could be ob- 
tained. This project has been talked of for 
several years, but this is the first time, so far 
as is known, that actual studies have been 
initiated. 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS 
WITH GREECE, SIGNED 


Commercial and payments agreements 
were signed at Athens on March 24, 1949, by 
Greece and Finland, according to a dispatch 
from the United States Embassy, Athens, 
dated May 13. 

The commodity lists attached to the trade 
agreement provide for the exchange between 
the two countries of commodities valued at 
$4,000,000 to $4,500,000 on each side. The 
principal Finnish products to be exported to 
Greece include 4,000 standards of lumber, 
4,000 metric tons of wood pulp, 3,000 tons of 
newsprint, 3,000 cubic meters of plywood, 
various kinds of paper, and machinery, cot- 
ton, and porcelain. The most important 
items to be supplied to Finland by Greece 
include 2,000 tons of tobacco, 1,000 tons of 
rosin, 2,500 tons of calcined gypsum, 1,000 
tons of kaolin, and 800 tons of sultanas, and 
other commodities, including olive oil of the 
1949-50 crop, if exportation is permitted. 

Goods to be exchanged are to be invoiced 
in United States dollars. Quotas specified in 
the commodity lists are valid for 1 year. 
Subject to approval of the two Governments, 
Greek or Finnish products not included in 
the commodity lists may be exchanged by 
private barter, as also may products included 
in the lists, after the specified quotas have 
been exhausted. 

Under terms of the payments agreement, 
payments will be effected through a clearing 
account in United States dollars, opened in 
the name of the Bank of Greece at the Na- 
tional Bank of Finland, in which the debit 
balance against either country may not ex- 
ceed $750,000. Should this credit margin be 
exceeded, the creditor country may limit 
the issuance of export licenses to the debtor 
country in order to restore the debit to 
$750,000, or the debtor country may pay the 
amount in excess of the credit limit in gold 
or in foreign exchange to be agreed upon 
between the two banks. 

The agreements are to remain in effect 
for an indefinite period, subject to termina- 
tion by either Government on 1 month's 
notice 


= 
Germany 
Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE OF FRENCH ZONE 


Imports into the French Zone of Germany 
during the calendar year 1948 were valued at 
$181,288,500, compared with $138,300,000 in 
1947, according to the foreign press. Ex- 
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GERMANY: Renewed Activity of Export Firms in Eastern 
Zone 


The German firms in the Eastern Zone are again becoming active in the 
export market, according to the foreign press. 

The Elias Greiner Glassworks, Lauscha VEB (“people-owned enterprise”’) , 
which manufactures technical glass materials, has accepted an order for more 
than $85,000 worth of glass products for Denmark. The Schott Glass Com- 
pany, Jena, VEB, is planning to increase production of technical hollow glass, 
laboratory glass, instruments, optics, and glass firebricks. The firm has 
resumed exports to Sweden and Switzerland. The Mitteldeutschen Fahrrad- 
werke Mifa, Sangerhausen, anticipate production of 84,000 bicycles in 1949, 
of which 70 percent are for export. The Textilbetrieb “Fortschritt” in 
Berlin-Lichtenberg has taken the lead in making an arrangement with the 
Netherlands for the processing of 110,000 meters of textile materials. The 
value of the finished product is estimated at $200,000. Considerable interest 
is being shown by various foreign countries, particularly Sweden and the 
Netherlands, in the exportation of musical instruments. 

The Leipzig fur industry is attempting to repair its prewar export market. 
A new export attraction is “Renagatte,” a rabbit skin dyed to resemble silver 
fox. Considerable demand for this fur has been shown by both Denmark 
and the Netherlands. A contract for the processing of untreated fur skins 
was concluded with Iran. Special interest was shown by Italy in procuring 
imitation seal. Orders were placed by United States firms for the importation 
of untreated skins. 

The Berlin machine-tool industry has concluded contracts for the exporta- 
tion of engine lathes to the Netherlands, Switzerland and Poland, turret lathes 
to Norway, Sweden, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Austria, and riveting and 
chisel hammers to the Netherlands. 

Photographic reproduction apparatus is to be supplied by VEB Hoh & 
Hahne, a Leipzig firm, to Buenos Aires, Amsterdam, Zurich, Stockholm, and 
certain Belgian firms. Its production program includes cameras, equipment 
for chemographical installations, and various types of photographic reproduc- 
tion equipment. A novelty item, consisting of an etching machine made of 
plastic rather than earthenware, was exhibited at the Leipzig Fair. A list of 
firms manufacturing this item may be obtained from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, OIT, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington. 

The German Economic Commission for the Soviet Zone has established 
four new nationalized foreign-trade organizations. The new “people-owned 
enterprises” will handle foreign and interzonal trade in wood and wood 
products, metals, machinery, and electrotechnical manufactures. Foreign 
trade in all other commodities will be handled by a separate organization, 


“Deutscher Aussenhandel.” 





All these organizations are located in Potsdam. 








ports declined to $108,900,000 in 1948 from 
$122,700,000 in 1947. 

About 71 percent of the 1948 exports went 
to France, 13 percent to Switzerland, and 4 
percent to the Netherlands. Of the 1948 im- 
ports, 37 percent were supplied by France, 
33 percent by the United States, and the 
remainder by 41 countries, none of which 
furnished more than 4 percent. 

Principal imports were grain and flour, 
fertilizer, textile fibers, coal, petroleum and 
gas, and iron and steel products. Principal 
exports were lumber and pulpwood, chemi- 
cals, textile and miscellaneous machinery, 
and refractories. 
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Greece 

Tariffs and Trade Controls 
TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS WITH 


WESTERN GERMANY SIGNED 


Agreements covering trade and payments 
between Greece and the three Western Zones 
of Germany were signed by the Military 


Governors on March 16, 1949, and by the 
Chief of the Greek Military Mission in Berlin 
on March 18. The agreements, which became 
effective retroactively to January 1, 1949, to 
remain in effect until June 30, 1949, contem- 
plate Greek exports of $8,000,000 and Western 
German exports of $10,083,000. 

Principal commodities expected to be sup- 
plied by Greece are $5,000,000 worth of to- 
bacco, dried fruit worth $960,000; iron ore, 
valued at $500,000; and $250,000 worth of 
colophony. Western Germany expects to 
furnish coal valued at $1,800,000; chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals, and pigments, at $1,075,000; 
machinery and vehicles, $2,855,000; iron and 
steel products, $1,385,000; electrical equip- 
ment, $370,000; scientific and professional 
instruments, $325,000; and other manufac- 
tured products. 

The payments, agreements stipulate that 
payments on both sides will be entered in 
terms of United States dollars in an account 
carried on the books of the Bank of Greece 
in the name of the Bank deutscher Laender. 
Balances are settled quarterly in dollars, but 
any balance in excess of $1,000,000 becomes 
payable at the request of the creditor at any 
time. Provision is made for operation of the 
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agreement within the framework of the In- 
tra-European Payments and Compensations 
Agreement of October 16, 1948. 


os 
Hungary 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BaRTER AGREEMENT WITH NORWAY 
EXTENDED 


The barter agreement between Hungary 
and Norway, originally signed in Stockholm, 
Sweden, on August 27, 1946, was extended 
until December 31, 1949, states an official 
Hungarian publication of the Ministry of 
Commerce and Cooperatives, of April 17. 

Export and import licenses will be granted 
by both countries for commodities indicated 
on lists of commodities to be exchanged un- 
der the agreement. However, with the ap- 
proval of the proper authorities of both 
countries, private compensation transactions 
also can be negotiated and implemented. 

Hungary is to supply Norway with grains, 
feathers, pharmaceuticals, electrical machin- 
ery, bicycle and radio parts, textiles, lamb- 
skins, optical articles, and other products. 

Norway will export to Hungary principally 
fish and fish products, pig iron and iron 
alloys, mica, and chemicals. 


India 


Economic Conditions 


SECOND ANNUAL BUDGET OF THE DOMINION 
OF INDIA 


The budget of the Dominion of India for 
the present fiscal year April 1, 1949, to March 
31, 1950, was presented by the Finance Min- 
ister to the Indian Constituent Assembly, 
sitting as a Legislative Assembly, on Febru- 
ary 28, 1949, and was passed with minor 
changes on March 30, 1949. It was the sec- 
ond annual budget of the recently estab- 
lished Dominion of India. [See Forricn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 5, 1948, concern- 
ing the first annual budget presented on 
February 28, 1948.] 

The revenue budget, as distinct from the 
capital budget, provided for an estimated 
revenue of 3,229,700,000 rupees (#968,910,000 
at $0.30 to the rupee) and expenditures of 
3,225,300,000 rupees ($967,590,000), leaving a 
small net surplus of 4,400,000 rupees ($1,320,- 
000). The Finance Minister estimated that 
new taxes to furnish an additional 152,300,- 
000 rupees ($45,690,000) would need to be 
levied. The capital budget provided for 
estimated receipts of 1,067,800,000 rupees 
($320,340,000) and disbursements of 2,408,- 
800,000 rupees ($722,640,000) , leaving a deficit 
of 1,341,000,000 rupees ($402,300,000), which 
the Finance Minister proposes to finance by 
drawing down Government cash balances 
with the Reserve Bank by 1,310,000,000 rupees 
($393 ,000,000 ) . 

The revenue budget for the present fiscal 
year is slightly lower than the revised revenue 
budget for the previous fiscal year April 
1, 1948, to March 31, 1949, which showed in- 
come at 3,383,200,000 rupees ($1,014,960,000) , 
expenditures at 3,398,700,000 rupees ($1,019,- 
610,000), and a small net deficit of 15,500,000 
rupees ($4,650,000). The capital budget for 
the present fiscal year, however, is substan- 
tially lower than the capital budget for the 
previous fiscal year when receipts were 3,565,- 
600,000 rupees ($1,069,680,000) and disburse- 
ments were 5,416,500,000 rupees ($1,624,950,- 
000), leaving a deficit of 1,850,900,000 rupees 
($555,270,000) . 

Outstanding items of expenditure on reve- 
nue account in the 1949-50 budget are as fol- 
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Indian Handicrafts Offer Import Opportunity 


In an effort to reduce a current dollar deficit in its balance of payments, 
the Government of India is desirous of increasing its exports to hard-currency 
areas. Most of its exports to the United States offer little prospect of increase, 
and attention is now centering on prospective new lines that might hold 
promise of a market in this country. In this, too, the field is limited. Con- 
siderable thought, however, has been directed toward developing a trade in 
handicrafts, of which a wide variety is produced in India. 

Indian handicrafts are not unknown in the United States, as many depart- 
ment stores show a few Indian gift items of brass or carved wood, and Indian 
numdahs, coir products, and cotton prints are quite common. These. how- 
ever, constitute only a small sample of the many handicrafts that might be 
adapted to the U.S. market. 

The reasons given for the failure of Indian handicrafts to develop this 
market are: 

1. Difficulties of distribution arising from the large number of middlemen. As a result, 
many of India’s best handicrafts are ordinarily not distributed more than 100 miles from 
their places of origin. 

2. Producers’ lack of information as to the type of product Americans will buy. 
This has led to attempts to export many items for which there is no market in the 
United States, and to neglect items (usually inexpensive ones) in which a profitable 
market might have been developed. 

3. Administrative regulations such as the ban on the export of silver and teak. These 
are designed to conserve assets, but they prevent the sale of products that have potential 
dollar-earning capacity. 

It is believed that these handicaps. especially the second, could be overcome 
by a marketing expert who knows the United States market. While the 
problem is not one that can be solved easily, it is certain that the Government 
of India and the Provincial governments are very much interested. The 
U.S. Department of Commerce and the American Foreign Service are also 
prepared to give all possible assistance. It is suggested that any United 
States firm, association. or individual interested in the above contact the 








Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce, Washington. 








lows: For defense services, 1,573,700,000 ru- 
pees ($472,110,000), slightly higher than in 
the previous year; civil administration, 405,- 
000,000 rupees ($121,500,000), up 6 percent 
from the previous year’s expenditures; food 
subsidies, 329,700,000 rupees ($989,100,000), 3 
percent less than in the previous year; and 
refugee expenditures, 98,500,000 rupees ( $29,- 
550,000), down by 49 percent. 

Revenues accrue largely from customs re- 
ceipts of 1,112,300,000 rupees ($333,690,000) , 
which show a decrease of 60,200,000 rupees 
($18,060,000) from the previous year; income 
taxes and corporation taxes of 1,080,500,000 
rupees ($324,150,000), also down by 81,600,000 
rupees ($24,480,000) from the previous year; 
and central excise duties of 692,700,000 rupees 
($207,810,000), up 190,200,000 rupees ($57,- 
060,000) from the previous year. 

The Finance Minister stated that, because 
of the continuing threat of inflation, imme- 
diate action was necessary to prevent, as far 
as possible, the further creation of purchas- 
ing power in the hands of the community, to 
stimulate production, and to instill a spirit 
of confidence in industry. As part of the 
campaign against inflation, the Government 
reviewed the entire program of expenditure 
for developmental projects and reduced the 
outlay both in the capital and revenue budg- 
ets. The revised 1948-49 budget figures indi- 
cate that the rate of expenditure on 
development projects was already slowed 
down. The need to combat inflation, as well 
as inadequacy of engineering plans and 
shortages of materials and equipment, played 
a part in reducing the actual rate of expendi- 
ture below the budgeted rate 

The 1949-50 budget calls for 268,000,000 
rupees ($80,400,000) for grants and 492,- 
000,000 rupees (%147,600,000) for loans to 


Provinces for development The latter fig- 
ure is twice the value of development loans 
advanced to the Provincial Governments 
according to the revised 1948-49 budget esti- 
mates. Provision for 128,000,000 rupees 
($38,400,000) has been made in the revenue 
budget and 249,000,000 rupees ($74,700,000) 
in the capital budget for Central Government 
development projects 

The principal features in the external 
financial position of the country have been 
the sharp decline in the sterling balances 
held by the Reserve Bank of India during the 
past few years, the growing difficulty in the 
financing of imports, especially food, from 
the hard-currency areas, and the emergence 
of Pakistan as a foreign country for currency 
purposes with the separation of its currency 
from that of India 

The Finance Minister stated that India 
intends to negotiate a dollar loan from the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development to alleviate the dollar shortage. 
Another encouraging note in the situation 
is that India expects, in future years, to im- 
port less food and to divert dollar food pur- 
chases to the soft-currency areas. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT WITH POLAND FOR THE 
EXCHANGE OF GooDs SIGNED 


A trade agreement between India and Po- 
land on an exchange of goods was signed at 
New Delhi on April 21, 1949, reports the 
Polish press. 

The principal products which India will 
supply to Poland are cotton, jute, hides, tea, 
and ground nuts. In exchange Poland will 
deliver to India, paper, iron and steel, man- 
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electro-technical 


ufactured goods, and 
products. 


IMPORTS FURTHER RESTRICTED FROM 
HARD-CURRENCY COUNTRIES 


No licenses will be granted, henceforth, 
for the importation into India of certain 
commodities from dollar and hard-currency 
countries, which were formerly licensed from 
those countries. The items so affected are 
Diesel engines, motors up to 30 horsepower, 
milk foods for infants, raw tobacco, cam- 
phor, fiberboards, hard boards, and insulat- 
ing boards. 

The announcement of these restrictions 
will not affect the validity of licenses already 
granted. Licenses for Diesel engines and 
electric motors are valid for 1 year, whereas 
licenses for most other articles are for 6 
months only. 

Importers of lubricating oils from the 
United States must guarantee that the oil 
will not be used for adulterating “‘vanaspati”’ 
or edible oils. 


INCREASED IMPORT DUTIES 


Rates of import duty have been increased 
by the Government of India on bicycles and 
spare parts and accessories to 70 percent 
(Standard Rate) or 60 percent (on those of 
British manufacture). The previous rates 
were 36 and 24 percent, respectively. The 
duty on grinding wheels from all sources 
has been increased from 80 percent to 100 
percent ad valorem. 

The following rates, in rupees per hun- 
dredweight, have been put into effect on 
sodium products. (The rupee=approxi- 
mately %0.30 One hundredweight=112 
pounds.) : 


Previous New 
Sodium sulfite rate rate 
Of British manufacture ® Da 


Other 12 2 
Sodium bisulfite 

Of British manufacture s 19 

Other 12 211 
Sodium triosulfate ; 

Of British manufacture . 13 

Other 7% 151 


MANGANESE-ORE QUOTA ANNOUNCED 


The Government of India has announced 
that 100,000 long tons of manganese ore have 
been allocated for shipment to the United 
States during the third quarter of 1949. 


Indonesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ESTABLISHMENT OF INDONESIAN BUREAU 
FOR EXPORT PROMOTION 


The Indonesian Government has an- 
nounced the establishment, within its De- 
partment of Economic Affairs, of a Bureau 
for Export Promotion, charged with stimu- 
lating the export of native agricultural export 
crops, especially rubber, rattan, resins, and 
kapok. The production and export of copra, 
however, remains under the control of the 
Copra Fund. In addition to the present in- 
centive of granting exporters a certain per- 
centage of the foreign exchange derived from 
the sale of their products, a procedure al- 
ready extensively used in stimulating pro- 
duction of native rubber, the new Bureau 
will provide further incentives by granting 
the exporter a subsidy to compensate for the 
difference between high production costs and 
relatively low export prices. The subsidy is 
to be passed on to the native producer and 
will be financed from the proceeds of the free 
sales-profits tax [see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, May 30, 1949]. The new subsidy 
went into effect in South Borneo on April 1, 
1949, 


June 13. 1949 


Iran 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEHRAN 
(Dated May 16) 


Announcement was made on April 13 of a 
decree passed by the Iranian Council of 
Ministers on April 3 calling for the creation 
of an Economic Council. The decree pro- 
vides that all Ministries and banks will be 
required, before making an important eco- 
nomic decision, to consult with the Council 
and obtain its opinion. The Council will be 
composed of the Prime Minister; the Min- 
isters of Finance, National Economy, Agri- 
culture and Labor; the Governors of the 
Bank Melli, the Industrial and Mining Bank, 
and the Agricultural Bank; the Director of 
the Provisional Planning Organization; a 
representative of the Chamber of Commerce; 
a representative of private industry, and 
three persons competent in economic mat- 
ters to be nominated by the Council of 
Ministers. 

Although the Government failed to ap- 
point the officials of the Planning Organiza- 
tion in accordance with the Seven-Year Plan 
law passed on February 15, members of the 
Overseas Consultant Group continued their 
studies and investigations. In addition to 
their final report, which will not be ready 
until June 30, they have agreed to prepare an 
interim report so that the Planning Organi- 
zation, when constituted, may have some 
definite recommendations to submit to the 
Program Commission of the Majlis for 
approval. 


[Ireland 


Commodity Controls 


BUTTER RATION INCREASED 


The Minister for Industry and Commerce 
announced an increase from 6 ounces to 8 
ounces per week in the butter ration in Ire- 
land, effective May 21, 1949. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES ON WINE REDUCED; DUTIES 
ON NEWS-REEL FILMS REPEALED 


The Irish Government has issued an order, 
effective from May 5, 1949, which reduces the 
duties on wine (other than sparkling wine), 
and repeals the duties on news-reel films. 
The duties on sparkling wine will remain the 
same. The new rates of duty on the types of 
wine affected are as follows: 


Rates of duty per gallon 


Full Preferential 
W ine £2. ¢€ 5 6 «€ 
Not exceeding 25° of proof 
spirit 0 6 0 03 7% 
Exceeding 25° but not exceed- 
ing 30° of proof spirit 010 0 0 6 0 
Exceeding 30° but not exceed- 
ing 42° of proof spirit 1 4 0 016 0 
And for every degree or frac- 
tion of a degree beyond the 
highest above charged, an 
viditional duty 0 2 0 01 4 
Additional 
On wine not exceeding 25° of 
proof spirit in bottle 04 0 0 2 0 
On wine exceeding 25° of 
proof spirit in bottle 08 0 04 0 


QUOTA ON ELECTRIC FILAMENT LAMPS 
ESTABLISHED 
The Irish Government has authorized the 
importation of 25,000 electric filament lamps 


from all countries during the period June 1, 
1949, through August 31, 1949. 


Israel 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEL AVIV 
(Dated May 9) 


Developments of principal economic sig- 
nificance in Israel during April were: 

1. The Israel-Transjordan armistice which, 
following the Israel-Egypt and Israel-Leba- 
non armistices, marked the third milestone 
along the road to normality; 

2. The reorganization of the Department 
of Trade and Industry, and the assumption 
of important offices by a newly appointed 
Minister of Supply and Rationing with re- 
sponsibility for all trade policies from im- 
portation to distribution; 

3. The establishment of a new Planning 
and Coordination Department in the Office 
of the Prime Minister and the appointment 
to the new department of two bankers of 
large stature, one from the labor side and 
the other from the side of private enterprise; 

4. The departure of a working high-level 
delegation for England to discuss the release 
of sterling balances and the possibilities of 
a trade agreement (a financial agreement 
between Israel and the United Kingdom was 
announced on May 30); 

5. The large-scale immigration which 
reached an unprecedented peak during the 
month and the resulting overcrowding in 
transition camps which makes housing a 
No. 1 priority; 

6. The outlining by the new Minister of 
Supply of the first steps in the war against 
the high cost of living as: Standard food 
menus, strict rationing, and the control of 
production of utility items. In line with the 
program, the agenda now being discussed in 
the knesset (assembly) is: Subsidization of 
essential food, control of prices for imports 
and the fixing of selling prices for imported 
goods, prohibition of manufacture of luxury 
goods except for export, strict control on 
imports and a reduction in the number of 
importers, introduction of a linking system 
establishing exclusive relationship between 
importer and wholesaler, wholesaler and re- 
tailer, retailer and consumer, and abolition 
or reduction of customs duties for essential 
commodities. 

Foreign Trade.—The United States share 
of total imports into Israel for the last 6 
months of 1948 was 20.8 percent as against 
9.3 percent for the like period of 1947. Com- 
paring the same periods, imports from Great 
Britain declined from 20.5 to 10.7 percent; 
imports from Netherlands West Indies and 
South America increased substantially, while 
the position of Turkey and British Domin- 
ions and Colonies remained unchanged. 
Shipments from South Africa were reduced 
as a result of the temporary stoppage of 
rough-diamond imports. 

Importers are having increasing difficul- 
ties in obtaining licenses, which in part are 
the result of the transfer of authority of the 
former Licensing Department to the new 
Ministries of Supply and Rationing, Food 
Controller, and Controller of Road Transport. 
The Minister of Supply has announced that 
a substantial part of the country’s imports 
will be concentrated in Government hands 
and that such part will be distributed among 
a restricted number of importers, thus caus- 
ing the trade to have a feeling of uncertainty 
and insecurity. 

Agriculture.—From the $35,000,000 Export- 
Import Bank loan advanced to Israel for ag- 
ricultural development, the citrus branch is 
to be allotted $5,000,000. The 194849 citrus 
season closed with a total export of 3,781,317 
boxes of fruit valued at I£5,700,000. An addi- 
tional I£1,275,000 was received from citrus 
byproducts and from local sales. 
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Vegetables and potatoes continued to be in 
short supply because of adverse weather. 

Labor.—As a result of the closing of the 
citrus season, some new immigrants who 
settled in abandoned Arab towns were with- 
out work. In consequence, there were sev- 
eral demonstrations, involving a few hundred 
people but no major strikes. 

Communications.—As a result of the ar- 
mistice with Transjordan which permits com- 
plete control of the railroad line from Jeru- 
salem to Lydda, the line is expected to be 
in operation in the near future. 

Finance——The cost-of-living index, based 
on the price level of August 1939—100, was 
unchanged in March and April (370). A 
downward trend was expected in May. 

As of April 28, 1949, currency in circulation 
rose to 1£38,424,000, which is about 5.5 per- 
cent more than the amount in circulation 
on March 31. 

April quotations for gold (King sovereigns) 
rose by almost 20 percent over rates quoted 
during March. The increase is attributed to 
nervousness following the announcement of 
the Austerity Program. 

Tourism.—Overcrowding of hotels and pri- 
vate rooms by visitors indicates a record tour- 
ist figure for the year. As a result, prices for 
accommodations and transportation have 
soared. 

[I£1—approximately $3.02 or $4.03. The 
State of Israel maintains a dual system of ex- 
change rates. Incoming remittances, im- 
ports, and investments (for approved pur- 
poses) from the United States are subject to 
the $3.02 rate. Israeli exports to the United 
States are subject to the $4.03 rate.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Mar. SERVICE TO ISRAEL 


According to U. S. Postal Bulletin No. 19234 
dated May 24, 1949, mail for the State of 
Israel may include articles addressed to any 
place in the former mandated territory of 
Palestine except places under Arab control. 

Mail to the section of Jerusalem held by 
the Israelis may be addressed “Jerusalem, 
via Israel.” 


Kenya and 
Uganda 


Economic Conditions 


NEw FOREIGN-TRADE RECORD ESTABLISHED 
In 1948 


The combined external trade of Kenya and 
Uganda established a new high record in 
1948, according to a recent report received 
from the American Consulate General at 
Nairobi, Kenya, British East Africa. Total 
imports were valued at £45,364,015 and were 
44 percent higher than in the previous year, 
whereas exports of domestic produce were 
valued at £25,831,411 and exceeded those of 
1947 by 23 percent. Reexports amounted to 
£8,409,191 in 1948. showing an increase of 50 
percent. The total external trade of the two 
territories left an unprecedented trade deficit, 
however, amounting to £11,123,413 in 1948. 

Although detailed trade statistics are not 
issued separately for these two territories, 
totals for each are available and these figures 
reveal that the combined trade deficit in 
1948 was mainly attributable to Kenya, which 
had an import surplus amounting to £16,083,- 
488. 

TEXTILES LED IMPORTS 


Among the leading items of import by 
value, cotton piece goods totaled £7,244,410 
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and accounted for 15.9 percent of the com- 
bined imports of the two areas in 1948. Im- 
ports of machinery apparatus, and appli- 
ances amounted to £4,925,218 or 10.8 percent 
of total imports in 1948, while motor vehicles 
and parts (£4,167,777) accounted for 9.2 per- 
cent, and petroleum products, 9 percent. 

Raw cotton constituted the leading export 
commodity in 1948, amounting to £7,554,362 
or 29.3 percent of total domestic exports. 
Coffee shipments, valued at £5,247,464, ac- 
counted for 20.3 percent of total exports for 
the year with sisal (£2,456,934) accounting 
for 9.5 percent; hides and skins (£1,451,308), 
5.6 percent; sodium carbonate (£957,578), 3.7 
percent; and tea (£871,792), 3.4 percent. 

As in the past, the United Kingdom was the 
principal country of origin for Kenya and 
Uganda imports in 1948, providing goods val- 
ued at £23,611,379 or 52.1 percent of total 
imports. India was the second largest sup- 
plier, with a share of 7.1 percent. The United 
States came third in 1948, with total ship- 
ments valued at £2,994,518 or 6.6 percent of 
the total. 

The leading countries of destination for 
Kenya and Uganda exports during 1948 were 
the United Kingdom, which received 29.8 
percent of the total; India, 21.9 percent; 
Tanganyika, 8.1 percent; and the Union of 
South Africa, 6.3 percent. The United States 
received 4.9 percent of total exports. 

Among reexports, shipments to Tanganyika 
amounted to £3,449,845 in 1948, or 41 percent 
of the total. The United Kingdom received 
reexported goods in 1948 amounting to £1,- 
333,271 or 15.9 percent of the total, whereas 
India received 6.5 percent and the Union of 
South Africa, 4.5 percent. The principal 
items of reexport were petroleum products 
amounting to £2,099,226; coffee, £1,211,576; 
cotton piece goods, £739,535; and raw cotton, 
£574,745. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Grass SEEDS: IMPORT MONOPOLY FEES 
ESTABLISHED 


The following monopoly fees, in guilders 
per 100 kilograms gross weight, have been 
established in the Netherlands on imports of 
grass seeds, according to an airgram of May 
16, 1949, from the American Embassy, The 
Hague, Netherlands: Italian ray grass (rye) 
and timothy, 5; English ray grass (rye), 
meadow long flower, and comb-fringed grass, 
7.50; fiorin redtop, meadow foxtail, and cocks- 
foot, 10; and rough-stalked meadow and 
other species, 15. These fees have been made 
retroactive to July 1, 1947. (One guilder 
about $0.38.) 


POTATOES: EXPORT MONOPOLY FEES 
ESTABLISHED 


Every Netherlands exporter of potatoes for 
direct consumption will be subject to an ex- 
port monopoly fee of 1 guilder per metric 
ton of potatoes, according to an ordinance 
published in the official Voedselvoorzienings- 
blad (Food Supply Gazette) No. 27 of April 
23, 1949. 

The proceeds from these fees will be used 
to form a fund for the financing of adver- 
tising Netherlands potatoes in foreign coun- 
tries. 





Export contracts for German precision in- 
struments and optical goods valued at $4,- 
700,000 were concluded at the 1949 Leipzig 
Spring Fair, according to the Soviet-licensed 
press. 


Norway 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CUSTOMS TREATMENT OF TRAVELERS’ 
BAGGAGE 


The Norwegian Customs Department has 
notified the customs inspectors that, until 
further notice, they may allow duty-free 
and tax-exempt entry of consumer and other 
goods or articles which travelers bring into 
the country in their baggage when the total 
amount of import duty and taxes may be 
assumed not to exceed about 5 crowns, ac- 
cording to a report in an official Norwegian 
publication, Meddelser til Tollvesenet No. 
5 of March 15, 1949 


Jd 
‘ %« we ‘ 
Paraguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TOBACCO FREED FOR COMPENSATION TRADE 


The Bank of Paraguay announced on May 
9, 1949, that tobacco of the 1948-49 crop may 
be exported on a cOmpensation or barter 
basis, according to an airgram from the 
United States Embassy at Asuncion dated 
May 11, 1949. 

Articles mentioned as acceptable for im- 
port in exchange for tobacco were: Sewing 
machines, construction materials, electrical 
supplies, electric motors, Diesel engines, 
agricultural implements, glass and _ glass 
products, hand tools, cotton textiles, paper 
and paper products, hardware, paperboard 
and paperboard products, chemical products, 
and Pharmaceutical specialities. Although 
authorized imports probably would be fur- 
ther extended in any particular case, if so 
requested by the exporter, it is unlikely that 
automobiles will be approved 


—_ 

Peru 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 


(Dated May 20) 


Trends in the exchange market showed 
slight change in the first 3 weeks of May 
with demand for United States dollars con- 
tinulng strong Free-market quotations av- 
eraging 18.09 soles for dollar exchange and 
18.02 for dollar certificates during the month 
of April rose gradually to 18.56 and 18.46 soles, 
respectively, by May 18. During the same pe- 
riod free-market sterling exchange rose only 
from 58.19 to 58.25 soles and sterling ex- 
change certificates dropped from 54.88 to 
54.35 soles, thereby accentuating the dis- 
parity in the dollar-sterling cross rate. Total 
purchases and sales in the free market in 
April 1949 amounted to the equivalent of 
US$8$6,310,764 and US$6,635,008, thus show- 
ing minor variations from total purchases 
of US86,916,676 and sales of US%6,952,173 
during March. While acquisitions of offi- 
cial exchange by all banks declined moder- 
ately from US$2,783,702 in March to US$2,- 
672,263 in April, sales by the same institu- 
tion almost doubled, rising from US$2,319,- 
771 in March to US$4,447,081 during the 
month of April. 

All outstanding import licenses granted by 
the extinct Superintendency of Foreign 
Commerce prior to December 3, 1948, were 
annulled by a Supreme Resolution of May 
16, published on May 17, 1949. Accordingly, 
all goods not included within the list of 
permitted imports as established by the 
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supreme Resolution of December 3, 1948 
(as amended), which had not been cleared 
through customs prior to May 16, 1949, were 
to be confiscated. In the preamble it was 
asserted that ample opportunity had been 
afforded foreign trades to discharge any 
obligations outstanding at the time the con- 
trol system was imposed in December 1948, 
and that in any event the period of validity 
of all import licenses granted prior to De- 
cember 3 had expired. 

Implementing regulations to govern the 
operation of Peru’s new monopoly of im- 
ported wines and spirits were issued in a 
Supreme Resolution of May 12, 1949, which 
provides that, whenever possible, purchases 
shall be made through local agents of foreign 
producers, but also permits the monopoly 
to purchase direct, when necessary. 

The Peruvian Government is attempting to 
encourage wheat production by arranging 
for the Agricultural Bank to make crop loans 
to wheat farmers, and to pay them for their 
crops at prices based on the international 
wheat prices for equivalent grades. This 
method of price determination is a new sys- 
tem and is believed to offer higher prices to 
producers than they have received in recent 
years. 

Peru signed the 1949 International Wheat 
Agreement and guaranteed to purchase 150,- 
000 metric tons per year. Imports in 1948 
were about 140,000 metric tons of wheat and 
some 6,800 metric tons of wheat flour. 

According to trade reports, the Peruvian 
Government on May 17, 1949, approved a plan 
for gradually increasing the cost in soles of 
international air transportation whereby 
within a period of 90 days international air 
carriers Operating through Peru will be au- 
thorized to quote their dollar rates in soles 
converted at the current free-market rate of 
exchange. For the first 60 days the rate of 
exchange to be used for conversion of the 
dollar tariffs will be 12 soles per dollar; dur- 
ing the subsequent 30 days an intermediate 
rate representing an average between the 
open market rate and the rate of 12 will be 
employed. The new rates were put into 
effect on May 19, prior to which the carriers 
had been collecting sol fares on the basis of 
the official rate of 6.50 soles per dollar. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DuTy-FREE ENTRY OF VARIOUS MACHINERY 
AND EQUIPMENT FURTHER EXTENDED 


A Supreme decree of the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment of May 4, 1949, published in the lo- 
cal press on May 7, authorized the duty- 
free entry of machinery and equipment im- 
ported by enterprises and associations en- 
gaged in works of irrigation and extensions 
of cultivation for another period of 5 years 
beginning as of the date of the decree, ac- 
cording to a report of May 9 from the U.S 
Embassy in Lima 

The preamble of the decree reaffirms the 
continued intention of the Government to 
stimulate the country’s agriculture and in- 
dustrial production by all means possible 
Such machinery has been exempted from 
the payment of import duties over a period 
of years by virtue of a 1913 law and its 
subsequent extensions 


Poland 


Economic Conditions 


CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 


During April, Poland concluded agreements 
with Pakistan and India, both agreements 
providing for delivery of cotton to Poland. 
Agreements were also signed with Iceland, 
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More Italian Counterpart Funds Released for Land 
Reclamation 


One and a half billion lire (about $2,000,000) of Italian counterpart funds 
have been released by the Economic Cooperation Administration to pay for 
reservoirs, aqueducts, roads, and other facilities to improve Italy’s agri- 


The release, which will provide for six land-reclamation projects, brings the 
total of Italian counterpart funds earmarked for agricultural improvements 
to more than 13,000,000,000 lire ($24,000,000) . ‘ 

The lire fund accumulates in amounts equivalent to ECA dollar grants 
as Italian consumers pay out of their own pockets for goods bought by their 
In this manner, dollars and lire, which 
are turned back into the nation’s economy, work as a team for Italian 


The six projects, which will provide employment for about 4,000 workers, 
Three are near the villages of Fazio, Cascino, and Gela; 
two are in the Belice River area; and one is in the Bonsignore district be- 
tween Cattolica and the Mediterranean Sea. 

Largest of the projects calls for the construction of four reservoirs, four 
highways, the completion of an aqueduct, and the prevention of soil erosion 
in the upper and middle basin of the Belice River and the upper basin of 








Rumania, and Bulgaria, increasing the vol- 
ume of trade above the quantities called for 
in the original agreements. 

To alleviate the acute meat shortage, the 
Government was reportedly making contracts 
with Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Denmark, 
and Finland for 10,000 metric tons of fresh 
meat to be delivered by the first of September. 
The Government has also contracted for 
3,500 metric tons of American lard and is 
understood to be in the market for an addi- 
tional 1,000 tons. Furthermore, it has re- 
quested prices on 3,000 tons of tallow from 
American suppliers. The first phase of the 
livestock program was completed on April 30, 
and the Government announced that con- 
tracts had been made for delivery of 1,090,106 
hogs, the target being 1,000,000 hogs. 

Coal production for the month of March 
was announced as 6,400,591 metric tons or 
100.7 percent of the planned level. 

A new Central Planning Commission has 
been formed and will replace the former 
Central Planning Board in developing a na- 
tional economic program. It will also direct 
the operation of six new Government depart- 
ments which emerged from the recent reor- 
ganization of the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce. 

At the request of the Polish Government, 
16 foreign relief agencies partially financed 
by UNRRA funds were requested to discon- 
tinue their operation as of the first of May, 
the reason given being the exhaustion of the 
fund. The International Red Cross, CARE, 
JDC, International YMCA, and American Re- 
lief for Poland were not affected by the order. 


Republic of the 

Philippines 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MANILA 


(Dated May 16) 


A bill to repeal the President's emergency 
powers in the Republic of the Philippines 
was passed by the Senate on first reading, 


May 11. If enacted, the bill would remove 
the principal legal basis for export controls 
recently extended by Executive order. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, April 11, 1949, 
page 29.) Among other bills reportedly 
passed by the Congress before its adjourn- 
ment on May 19 were measures to regulate 
the practice of civil engineering, architec- 
ture, chemistry, and dentistry, a bill in- 
creasing the specific tax on cigarettes, and 
& measure extending the time for reconstruc- 
tion of corporate records. It was expected 
that bills extending import controls for 3 
years and fixing conditions under which 
petroleum resources might be developed 
would also be passed. There was no evi- 
dence that the social-security measure would 
receive favorable action, nor had congres- 
sional action been taken prior to May 16 on 
the resolution proposed in the Senate for 
substantial changes in the trade agreement 
with the United States. 

The National Economic Council has recom- 
mended to the President amendment of the 
Flag Materials Law to restrict preference in 
Government bids to natural-born Filipino 
citizens, but the Council rejected a proposal 
to reduce the proportion of Philippine capi- 
tal required for preference from 75 to 60 per- 
cent. 

Recent large fires in Cebu caused consider- 
able damage to housing. Frequent major 
fires in city areas and in surplus property 
depots constitute major draw-backs to re- 
construction efforts. The temporary nature 
of early postwar construction and inade- 
quate fire-fighting facilities are cited as 
principal causes of spreading fires. 

The food-supply situation continues favor- 
able; rice prices remain steady and prospects 
for supplemental arrivals of foreign rice con- 
tinued good. Plans have been announced 
for the establishment of rice and corn seed 
farms in the hope of increasing crop yields 
within the next few years. 

A survey of financial requirements of abaca 
planters in Davao was recently completed, 
and a similar investigation is to be made in 
southern Luzon abaca areas. With the 
granting of loans, it is hoped to revive the 
now waning abaca industry. 
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Exports of copra in the first 4 months of 
1949 totaled 145,300 long tons, a decline of 
over 40 percent from shipments in the same 
period last year reflecting the mort abundant 
fat- and oil-supply situation. 

Philippine mineral output in the 12-month 
period ended April 15 was valued at 33,000,000 
pesos, according to the Bureau of Mines. 
(One peso=$0.50.) April production of gold 
was over 1,500,000 pesos at the legal price, 
and shipments of copper and chrome com- 
bined were valued at 1,000,000 pesos. 

The National Development Co. has an- 
nounced a 5-year development program for 
the Government’s coal mines in Malangas, 
Mindanao, and the Government is consider- 
ing a proposal to promote the rehabilitation 
of dormant gold mines by purchasing bullion 
ata premium. A syndicate of American and 
Philipino interests is reported to have asked 
the Government to guarantee labor peace for 
3 years as a condition of large-scale invest- 
ment in mining ventures. 

The Philippine Secretary of Commerce and 
Industry has recommended that Government 
restrictions affecting the entry and depart- 
ure of temporary visitors be relaxed in order 
to encourage the country’s tourist trade. 


Southern 


Rhodesia 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE REACHES NEW PEAK IN 1948 


The combined foreign trade of Southern 
Rhodesia reached a new peak in 1948, al- 
though the Colony ended the year with an 
unprecedented trade deficit amounting to 
£13,426,000. Total imports were valued at 
£42,614,852 and were 27 percent higher than 
the previous year’s total of £33,490,499. The 
value of total exports (including reexports) 
was £29,189,000 in 1948 or 23 percent higher 
than in 1947, when they totaled £23,649,000. 
Reexports were also higher for the year, 
amounting to £3,569,000 compared with 
£2,871,000 in 1947. 

According to an Official review of the Col- 
ony’s 1948 foreign trade published in the 
Economic and Statistical Bulletin of South- 
ern Rhodesia on March 7, 1949, the adverse 
trade balance is attributable to record im- 
portations of essential goods at a time when 
world prices are generally high. Heavy im- 
portations have been necessitated by the 
accumulated demand for foreign goods fol- 
lowing the drastic curtailment of imports 
during the war years, the purchase of goods 
and machinery essential for the economic 
development of the Colony, and the extraord- 
inary demand for housing, clothing, and 
foodstuffs arising from the large influx of 
European immigration in recent years. (The 
Colony’s European population increased to 
103,000 in 1948 from 89,500 in 1947 and 64,000 
in 1939.) These factors, together with the 
growing Europeanization of Africans, are 
likely to sustain imports on a high level, at 
least in 1949, inasmuch as the Colony is re- 
ported to be still short of building materials, 
transport equipment, agricultural machinery, 
and iron and steel products in general. 


LEADING IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Imports of metals, machinery and vehicles 
reached a new high in 1948, totaling £17,535,- 
946 compared with £11,303,675 in 1947, and 
accounted for 41.2 percent of the Colony’s 
total value of imports. Other leading classes 
of imports in 1948 were valued as follows 
(1947 import values in parentheses): Fibers, 
yarns, textiles and apparel, £8,899,062 
(£7,493,391); foodstuffs, £4,314,588 (£5,214,- 
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149); oils, waxes, resins, and paints, £1,985,- 
057 (£1,473,344); wood and manufactures, 
£1,837,361 (£1,264,204); drugs, chemicals, and 
fertilizers, £1,270,860 (£1,060,809); minerals, 
earthenware, and glassware, £1,224,143 (£652,- 
575); leather and rubber manufactures, £1,- 
191,691 (£1,201,025); books, papers, and sta- 
tionery, £1,308,253 (£945,048); and jewelry, 
watches, fancy goods, and musical instru- 
ments, £876,642 (£833,723). 

Leaf tobacco continued to be the most im- 
portant single commodity exported from the 
Colony in 1948, with a value of £11,214,717 
compared with £7,596,230 in 1947, and ac- 
counted for nearly 44 percent of domestic ex- 
ports. Exports of asbestos increased, like- 
wise, to £2,919,167 in 1948 from £2,084,311 in 
1947, while chrome exports rose to £1,134,435 
in 1948 from £816,670 in 1947. Exports of gold 
declined, however, from £4,544,303 in 1947 to 
£4,460,350 in 1948. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE 


During 1948 the United Kingdom consider- 
able strengthened its position with respect to 
Southern Rhodesia’s foreign trade. Its share 
of the Colony’s imports rose to 45.9 percent 
from 31.3 percent in 1947, and its share of 
exports to 56.8 percent from 55 percent. The 
Union of South Africa continued to be the 
second largest supplier of Southern Rho- 
desia’s imports in 1948, with a share of 24.7 
percent (23.7 percent in 1947), but received 
only 4.7 percent of the Colony’s exports in 
1948, compared with 9.1 percent in 1947 

As in 1947, the United States remained the 
third leading source for Southern Rhodesia’s 
imports, although merchandise imports from 
the United States declined from £5,967,244 in 
1947 to £3,980,474 in 1948. Exports to the 
United States increased, however, to £1,461,- 
729 in 1948 from £1,249,738 in 1947. Respon- 
sible factors for the drop in imports from the 
United States were Southern Rhodesia's 
rigid trade controls, which have acted to limit 
dollar imports to the more essential items, 
such as machinery, motor vehicles, and petro- 
leum products. 


Surinam 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN ImpoRTERS To BE DENIED 
LICENSES 


The Director of Economic Affairs has an- 
nounced that beginning July 1, 1949, a list 
of local importers to whom import licenses 
will be denied will be compiled, according 
to an Airgram from the American Consulate 
in Paramaribo. The list will include those 
who: (a) Order goods abroad and do not pay 
the drafts covering such shipments within 3 
months after the due date; (b) allow goods 
to be returned by order of the exporter for 
nonpayment of the draft; (c) allow goods 
to be sold at public auction to pay Customs 
charges for warehousing; (d) repeatedly 
place orders abroad without first obtaining 
an import license. The register will be as- 
sembled from unpaid drafts at the Para- 
maribo Bank and from lists of goods placed in 
bonded warehouses by the Customs Depart- 
ment. New names will be added whenever 
the Director of Economic Affairs considers it 
necessary or advisable. 

The names of the importers in question 
will be forwarded to various points including 
the Netherlands Consulate General in New 
York, and will be divulged only upon written 
request. 





Hungaria Chemical & Foundry Works, Inc., 
in Hungary, was scheduled to begin the 
manufacture of zinc oxide in April 1949 


Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CUSTOM’S TREATMENT OF TRAVELERS’ 
BAGGAGE 


Changes have been made in import-license 
requirements governing travelers’ baggage, 
effective May 1, 1941, according to announce. 
ment No. 134, issued by the Swedish Trade 
Commission April 9. 

Travelers’ baggage is now subject to the 
following customs and import license regula- 
tions: 

Baggage: Duty-free and not requiring im- 
port licenses——-The following effects in 
travelers’ baggage may enter Sweden duty- 
free and without import licenses under 
Swedish customs and import-license regu- 
lations: 

Wearing apparel and bedding belonging to 
a traveler, brought by the traveler himself, 
when such wearing apparel and bedding evi- 
dently have been used and are found not to 
be in excess of his personal requirements; 

Certain other requisites belonging to 
travelers, provided such requisites are found 
not to exceed the requirement during the 
journey. Among such articles are a bicycle, 
hand camera, typewriter, or phonograph, 
provided the article has been used and is 
brought in by the traveler for his own use 
and not for commercial purposes 

Baggage: Duty-free.—The following arti- 
cles may be brought in duty-free by travel- 
ers: 

Tobacco manufacturers in an amount of 
50 grams enter duty-free in travelers’ bag- 
gage. Amounts in excess thereof, brought 
by travelers for their own personal use, are 
dutiable at the following rates: Cigars, 0.50 
crown each; cigarillos, 0.25 crown each; 
cigarettes without paper mouthpiece, 0.10 
crown each; cigarettes with paper mouth- 
piece, 0.05 crown each; other finished tobacco 
products, 50 crowns per kilogram (1 crown 
$0.27); 

Instruments, appliances, tools, and other 
similar articles, which a traveler brings into 
the country for his professional use in the 
exercise of science, art, or handicraft, pro- 
vided the articles are intended to be used by 
the traveler during a temporary stay in the 
country, 

Among articles exempt from payment of 
import duty are also small (16-mm.) motion- 
picture cameras, projectors, used photo- 
graphic cameras or kodaks, and exposed 
films for such machines. If more than two 
rolls of unexposed film are brought by a 
traveler, duty must be paid at the regular 
rate. When commercial cameras and pro- 
jection apparatus are brought in, the duty 
must be deposited in full, subject to refund. 
Radios brought by tourists may be granted 
duty-free entry for a specified time upon 
special request. For articles not clearly de- 
fined, considerable discretion is left to the 
customs Officials 

Baggage: Additional travelers’ goods per- 
mitted entry without import licenses In 
addition to articles mentioned under ‘“Bag- 
gage: Duty-free and not requiring import 
licenses,"’ a traveler may bring with him, 
without import license, other goods for his 
or his family’s personal needs, provided the 
total value does not exceed 100 crowns for 
foodstuffs and 100 crowns for other goods. 
However, the license-exempt importation of 
rationed foodstuffs is limited to 10 kilograms 
for other foods and to 5 kilograms for coffee. 

Exchange.—A traveler to Sweden is allowed 
to bring with him not more than 99 crowns 
in Swedish currency. United States currency 
is not limited but may be brought in only in 
denominations up to $20. It is advisable to 
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obtain from the currency control officer upon 
entry a certificate showing the amount of 
foreign currency brought in. On departure 
from Sweden a visitor is, as a rule, required 
to present such certificate to prove that he is 
not taking away more foreign currency than 
he had brought in. 


. 
Syria 
Exchange and Finance 


LOANS AGAINST GOLD BULLION COINS AND 
ORNAMENTS AUTHORIZED 


The extension of loans against gold bullion 
coins, ornaments, and other articles as se- 
curity was authorized by a Syrian legislative 
decree No. 77, promulgated May 17. This 
measure is designed to mobilize hoarded gold 
in Syria. It is expected that it will tend to 
check inflationary trends particularly in im- 
ported goods. Moreover, with the liquidation 
in July of MIRA (Government grain-collect- 
ing agency), farmers will have to draw upon 
their own resources, including hoarded gold, 
to finance harvesting operations. 


Turkey 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAY MENTS AGREEMENTS SIGNED 
WITH HUNGARY 


The Turkish and Hungarian Governments 
signed trade and payments agreements on 
May 12, 1949, states an airgram from the 
U. S. Embassy, Ankara. They became effec- 
tive June 1, 1949. The agreements are to be 
in force 1 year and will be automatically 
renewed for another year unless denounced 
by either party 3 months before the termina- 
tion date. 

The trade agreement provides for trade 
between the two countries under the general 
import and export regimes of each country. 
No lists of commodities are attached. 
Turkey expects to buy machinery, medicines, 
and agricultural equipment from Hungary 
and to export to Hungary oilseeds, leather, 
casings, dried fruit, and tobacco. Although 
the Hungarian negotiators estimated that 
total trade would amount to about $10,000,- 
000 during the first year, it is reported that 
the Turkish officials do not believe that this 
volume will be reached 

The payments agreement provides for the 
opening of dollar acenunts at the Central 
Banks of Turkey ane Hungary. A credit 
ceiling of $500,000 is #provided for Turkey. 
In a special protocol, provision is made for 
the liquidation of the outstanding Hungarian 
debts of Turkey which amount to approxi- 
mately T£3,000,000. It is expected that this 
debt will be liquidated through imports from 
Hungary Until the debt is liquidated, 
Turkey will provide Hungary with a credit 
ceiling of only $200,000. After the liquida- 
tion of the Hungarian debt, the credit ceiling 
available for Hungary will be raised to 
$500,000 


Union of South 

Afric; 

AIRGRAM FROM U. 8. EMBASSY AT 
PRETORIA 


(Dated May 16) 


The unabated deterioration in the Union of 
South Africa's foreign-exchange position and 
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Le::d-Lease Settlement With 
Ethiopia 


The Department of State announced 
May 25 that the Governments of the 
United States and Ethiopia have reached 
an agreement regarding final settlement 
of lend-lease, reciprocal aid, and other 
financial claims arising out of World 
War II. Formal signing of the Agree- 
ment took place in Addis Ababa on May 
20, 1949, 

Under the terms of the settlement, the 
Imperial Government of Ethiopia has 
agreed to pay to the Government of the 
United States the sum of $200,000, which 
is considered as payment for lend-lease 
goods of civilian utility remaining in 
inventory on VJ-day. These funds will 
be used, in Ethiopia, for any of the fol- 
lowing purposes, or any combination 
thereof, designated by the United States 
Government: (1) Transfer of property 
to the United States and improvements to 
U. S. property, or (2) educational and 
cultural programs of benefit to both 
countries, or (3) defraying expenses of 
the Government of the United States and 
its agencies. All of the foregoing ex- 
penditures shall be by mutual agree- 
ment. Within 5 years and 90 days after 
the date of this agreement, the Imperial 
Government of Ethiopia will pay to the 
Government of the United States, in 
U. S. dollars, any remaining balance of 
the $200,000. 

The total of lend-lease aid to Ethi- 
opia, in round figures, is $5,152,000, most 
of which was expended during the course 
of hostilities. 











the new, but as yet unannounced, foreign- 
exchange and import controls on sterling and 
nonsterling goods which are expected to go 
into effect on July 1, 1949, caused consider- 
able uncertainty in business circles during 
April (see item below for later developments 
relating to the pending controls). Foreign 
bills discounted (sterling holdings of the Re- 
serve Bank) continued to decline from £5,- 
430,785 at the beginning of April to £2,075,515 
at the end of the month. In addition, the 
Government withdrew another £10,000,000 in 
sterling during April in terms of the gold loan 
to Great Britain, making a total of slightly 
more than £20,000,000 of the £80,000,000 loan 
which had been withdrawn to April 10, The 
gold reserve of the Union, however, rose 
slightly from £40,785,853 to £42,983,284 at 
the end of April, and the ratio of the gold 
reserves to liabilities to the public rose from 
30.5 percent to 33.2 percent. The Minister 
of Finance has attributed the recent relative 
stability of the Union's gold reserve to the 
seasonal exports of wool, which has yielded 
increased foreign exchange. Bankers’ de- 
posits with the Reserve Bank dropped by ap- 
proximately £10,000,000 to £52,809,272 at the 
end of April. 

Preliminary foreign-trade statistics for the 
first quarter of 1949 showed that imports into 
the Union totaled £84,712,891, and total ex- 
ports (exclusive of gold) amounted to £38,- 
028,719. The Minister of Finance announced 
on April 21, 1949, that not more than £45,- 
000,000 could be made available for non- 
sterling imports and £40,000,000 for sterling 
imports during the last half of this year. 
These figures, if rigidly adhered to, will mean 
a drastic cut in imports between July 1 and 
December 31, which in turn may have serious 
repercussions on business in the Union. Re- 
tailers and wholesalers already are expecting 
a general tightening up in trading conditions 


as the effects of the trade controls become 
more noticeable. The distributive trades, in 
particular, are likely to be hit hard by the 
controls after July 1. 

A shortage of money and restricted lend- 
ing by financial houses and building so- 
cieties kept the real-estate market quiet 
during April. Gold-mine shares leveled off 
in price on the Johannesburg stock market 
after their rise in March. Industrial shares 
continued their decline which had been unin- 
terrupted for several months. 

Gold production in the Transvaal during 
April totaled 956,103 fine ounces as compared 
with 985,316 fine ounces in March of this 
year. Advance applications for the Kimber- 
ley diamond sites during April exceeded 
previous monthly figures. Much of the im- 
provement in local demand was said to re- 
sult from the recent settlement of wage 
disputes in the Union’s diamond-cutting in- 
dustry. 

Production in secondary industry was at 
fairly high levels with supplies of raw ma- 
terials adequate in practically all lines ex- 
cept in the engineering industry which still 
suffered from a shortage of steel. Construc- 
tion was commenced on a new chemical plant 
to manufacture ammonia and nitrates in the 
Union which will assist in meeting local 
demand for these products, but it will prob- 
ably take about 3 years to complete the plant. 

In the agricultural field, a revised estimate 
on the maize crop released during the month 
forecast total production at 20,419,000 bags 
of 200 pounds each, a figure well below that 
for 1947-48, when 31,512,000 bags were har- 
vested. Estimates of 1949-50 citrus produc- 
tion indicate a crop of 16,700,000 packets of 
30 pounds each, which would be greater than 
the 1948-49 crop. Approximately 25 percent 
of the new crop is earmarked for export. The 
sugar industry announced that production 
for the 1948-49 season was 607,845 short tons, 
95,840 short tons greater than the 1947-48 
crop. It is expected that 15,000 tons of the 
new crop will be exported. 

The South African Wool Board released 
figures on the 1948-49 wool clip, indicating 
a return of more than £30,000,000—the high- 
est on record. A substantial part of the in- 
creased income of wool growers can be traced 
to the 47-percent increase in the price of 
wool that took place in the first 9 months 
of the 1948-49 season. The marketed clip for 
the same period was 8 percent above compar- 
able 1947-48 figures. 

Labor developments were highlighted by 
the establishment of a strike fund of £259,000 
by the General Council of the South African 
Mineworkers’ Union at its annual meeting. 
The possible formation of a new political 
party to represent the interests of the mine 
workers in Parliament was discussed at the 
Union meeting, a move which was viewed as 
an expression of dissatisfaction over the 
present Government's failure to raise mine 
workers’ wages. Action on the formation of 
such a party, however, was referred after 
assurances were received from a representa- 
tive of the Nationalist Party of closer coopera- 
tion with the mine workers in the future. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


OFFICIAL STATEMENT MADE IN PARLIAMENT 
REGARDING NEw IMPORT-CONTROL SyYS- 
TEM 


Although official regulations have not been 
issued to date regarding the import-licens- 
ing system to be made operative in the Union 
of South Africa after June 30, 1949, prelimi- 
nary details of the control scheme were dis- 
closed in a statement made in Parliament on 
May 23, by the Acting Minister of Economic 


(Continued on p. 46) 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


AIRFIELDS IN SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


The State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, has 16 air- 
fields, with runways in excess of 1,000 meters, 
which can accommodate DC-3’s and small 
aircraft. None of these fields have paved 
runways. 

An aviation specialist with the Sao Paulo 
Consulate General estimates that Mato 
Grosso has some 400 airstrips, which were 
laid out and are maintained chiefly by cattle- 
ranch operators. There are from 50 to 100 
on the pantanal (marshy lands), most of 
which are flooded in the wet season, but are 
used during the dry season. One ranch oper- 
ator southeast of the pantanal alone has 8 
airstrips on his property. Small planes are 
used on these strips, and supplies are flown 
in. The small plane serves as a major means 
of communication for ranch operators. A 
large number of airstrips likewise are main- 
tained in the diamond-mining regions lying 
to the east of Cuiaba. 

Ground navigational radio equipment is 
operated at Campo Grande and Santa Cruz, 
Bolivia, to aid the daily aviation service that 
crosses Mato Grosso between Corumba, Cam- 
po Grande, and the Parana River on its non- 
stop flight between Lima and Rio de Janeiro. 


DEVELOPMENTS, U. K. 


The Armstrong Whitworth four-turbo 
prop-engine aircraft Apollo made its first 
test flight of 30 minutes on April 10. 

The Apollo is a 26- to 3l-passenger trans- 
port, powered by four Armstrong Siddeley 
Mamba engines. Estimated maximum speed 
is 345 m. p. h. at 20,000 feet; the still-air 
range is 1,000 miles. 

This is the second turbo-prop transport 
to fly in England; the first was the Vickers 
Viscount which flew in July 1948. No orders 
beyond the Ministry of Supply prototypes 
contract have been placed for the Apollo. 
BEA, the logical British purchasers of an air- 
craft of this size, have decided to standard- 
ize their fleet with the Airspeed Ambassador, 
powered by reciprocating engines, inasmuch, 
as they do not believe a turbo-prop trans- 
port could offer regularity of service in Eur- 
ope under present traffic control systems. 


PRODUCTION, ITALY 


Production of Fiat automobiles in Italy 
reached a daily average of 280 units during 
1949. This compares with a daily average 
of 70 units in 1946, 120 units in 1947, and 
185 units in 1948. 


IMPORTS, NORWAY 


Norway’s automotive imports in 1948 in- 
cluded 479 new and 361 used passenger cars, 
plus 303 new commercial vehicles and 126 
used commercial vehicles. (The “used’’ cate- 
gory includes so-called gift cars.) The United 
States was the chief source of supply. 

Imports of spare parts amounted to only 
9,931,000 crowns in 1948, compared with 14,- 
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803,993 crowns in 1947 (1 Norwegian crown 
US$0.2016). 

The import of 314 chassis for trucks and 
busses was permitted in 1948, compared with 
1,024 in 1947. Minimum imports of 300 a 
year are planned to replace worn-out equip- 
ment. 

All Norwegian imports and sales of auto- 
motive products are allocated to essential 
priority purchasers. 


FRANCE PURCHASES HELICOPTER TO SPRAY 
CROPS 


A 4-7-D-1 helicopter has been ordered 
from a United States firm by the Coopera- 
tive Agricole de Traitement Aérien de Cul- 
ture, at Chateau-Thierry, Aisne, France. 
This craft will be used for spraying crops. 


Automotive 
Products 


MODELS PRODUCED IN U.S. S. R. 


The Soviet Five-Year Plan envisages con- 
struction of three new dutomobile factories, 
completion of three others now under con- 
struction, and enlarging of four additional 
plants, according to the foreign press. The 
Stalin Works in Moscow produce the 4-ton 
ZIS—150 truck and passenger cars. The Gorki 
Automobile Works, which previously manu- 
factured the 2!,-ton GAS truck will produce 
passenger cars also. The automobile factories 
at Jaroslav now make the 7-ton JAS—200 and 
have begun manufacture of a 45-ton truck 
which is made with one or two trailers. 

The 5-passenger Pobeda, the 7-passenger 
ZIS—110, and the Moskvic are the passenger 
cars now in mass production. The Moskvic 
accommodates six passengers and will be 
cheaper than the ZIS-~-110. 


ti * 
Chemicals 
PRODUCTION OF WASHING SODA, AUSTRIA 


Production of crystallized soda (washing 
soda) in Austria increased in February 1949 
as a result of the reopening of the Schicht 
A. G., plant, Vienna. The factory has a ca- 
pacity of 500 metric tons monthly; output in 
February was 450 tons. Completion of the 
soda section was the last phase in the re- 
construction of the Schicht plant, which 
was badly damaged during the war 


CANADA FIGHTS GRASSHOPPERS 


The Canadian Government and the gov- 
ernments of the Prairie Provinces are as- 
sisting farmers in combatting a possible 
grasshopper plague. Provincial and munic- 
ipal governments are expected to spend ap- 
proximately $1,500,000 in 1949 on grasshopper 
control; about two-thirds will be used in 
Saskatchewan, where the danger is greatest. 


BaRYTES Deposits, Nova Scotia, CANADA 


Experimental drilling at the barytes de- 
posit at Upper Brookfield, Nova Scotia, indi- 





cates a length of 360 to 400 feet, consisting 
mostly of the high-grade white type. Evi- 
dence was also found of new paralleling de. 
posits to the north. Development of the 
mines may commence in the summer of 1949; 
however, the financial interests concerned 
are said to be exploring market possibilities 
before the production stage is reached. 


FRENCH RESEARCH ORGANIZATION BECOMES 
OPERATING COMPANY 


Naptachemie, a French research organiza- 
tion, has become an operating company and 
will engage in the manufacture of petroleum- 
based chemicals, states the foreign press, 
Société Générale des Huiles de Pétrole Etab- 
lissements Kuhlmann, and the Pechiney 
group are interested in the enterprise, it is 
said. 


FRENCH EXPORTS TO THE NETHERLANDS 


Eighty thousand metric tons of phosphate 
rock are included in the supplementary 
quotas established for French exports to the 
Netherlands under the commercial agree- 
ment of July 1948 


CARBAZOLE OUTPUT, GERMANY 


Production of carbazole was resumed at a 
plant in Leverkusen, Combined Zone of Ger. 
many, in August 1948 for the first time since 
the war. Output increased steadily from 
2.3 metric tons in that month to 12.6 tons 
in January 1949. Carbazole is an important 
coal-tar intermediate used in the manu- 
facture of insecticides and dyes. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION, GERMANY 


Production of nitrogenous and phosphatic 
fertilizers in the Bizonal Area of Germany 
has reached a point where no imports are 
planned in the fiscal year 1949-50. The out- 
put of potassic fertilizers reached a postwar 
peak of 59,100 metric tons (K,O) in March 
1949 


EXPoRTS, GERMANY 


Exports of industrial chemicals (except 
alcohol) from the Combined Zone of Ger- 
many through JEIA in the first 2 months of 
1949 were valued at $2,921,911. In the same 
period, exports of other chemicals (except 
fertilizers) totaled $5,042,111. 


HyYDROCHLORIC-ACID OUTPUT, GERMANY 


Production of hydrochloric acid in the 
Bizonal Area of Germany is far short of de- 
mand, but manufacturers face the problem 
of disposing of the byproduct, sodium sul- 
fate. Purchases by the washing-powder in- 
dustry have decreased and the export de- 
mand is relatively small. Before the war 
almost half of the sodium sulfate produced 
in Germany was exported 


INDIA WILL TRADE WITH YUGOSLAVIA 


Under a 1-year trade agreement, India will 
receive from Yugoslavia the following chemi- 
cal products, in metric tons: Calcium Car- 
bide, 3,000; denatured alcohol, 1,000; soda 
ash, 2,000; caustic soda, 1,000; acetic acid, 
50; and zinc white, 50. Other exports will 
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include £5,000 worth of insecticides and 
£3,000 worth of pyrethrum. India will ex- 
port to Yugoslavia 100 tons of shellac. 


OvutTPuT OF PETI SALTS, HUNGARY 


Pet Nitrogen Works Co., Ltd., Hungary, 
expects to produce about 67,000 metric tons 
of Peti salts in 1949. Output was 48,660 
tons in 1948 and 5,130 tons in 1947. The 
laboratory of the plant is conducting experi- 
ments in the preparation of mixed fertilizers. 


JAMAICAN SALT EXPORTS 


Salt is still produced by evaporation in the 
“salinas” in the Turks and Caicos Islands, a 
dependency of Jamaica, and forms a signifi- 
cant means of livelihood. Shipments, which 
amounted to over 70,000 long tons in 1948, 
nearly exhausted the wartime accumulation; 
and local production in 1948 amounted to 
38,000 tons. 

Marketing of this sea salt, which is sold 
largely in Newfoundland for curing codfish, 
has been controlled by a statutory Salt 
Industry Board. In February 1949, the 
Colonial Development Corporation announced 
that it had accepted proposals for the na- 
tionalization and expansion of the Turks 
Island salt industry at a cost of £250,000 
(£—US$4.0314). 


JAPAN’S PRODUCTION INDEX 


Japan's production index for the chemical 
industry attained the 1930-34 level (base 
period) in March 1949 when it reached a 
postwar peak of 100.5 percent. 


MEXICO FIGHTS THE BLACK FLY 


The Mexican Ministry of Agriculture is giv- 
ing increased attention to the problem of 
controlling the black fly. It is considering 
the establishment of a new agency to be 
known as Defensa Agricola, which, if created, 
will take over the responsibility of com- 
bating the black fly and other insect pests 
and diseases. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, THE NETHERLANDS 


Imports of fertilizers into the Netherlands 
in March 1949 were valued at $3,761,000, ac- 
cording to the Central Bureau of Statistics. 
Total imports in that month were the highest 
ever reeorded, with one exception, and ferti- 
lizers were among the largest items in value. 


THE NETHERLANDS BUILDS PLANTS 


Two plants to produce chemicals from pe- 
troleum are scheduled for completion in the 
Netherlands in the first half of 1949. One 
will make a detergent and the other, plastics 
materials. The Mekog nitrogen plant near 
the steel works at IJmuiden is to be 
enlarged. 2 


SouTH AFRICAN PRODUCTION 


South Africa produces most of its require- 
ments of chromium tanning salts, chromium 
pigments, and sodium bichromate, according 
to the Department of Commerce and Indus- 
tries. Potassium bichromate is in short sup- 
ply and is being imported. 


SPAIN SHIPS POTASH TO JAPAN 


A shipment in March 1949 of 8,000 metric 
tons of potash from Barcelona is said to mark 
the reopening of direct trade between Spain 
and Japan. 


NUMBER OF PLANTS AND WORKERS, 
SWITZERLAND 
Sixty years ago the Swiss chemical indus- 
try had 11 plants, compared with 569 at 


present. The number of workers in the 
industry has increased 51 times. 
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TTRANSJORDAN PHOSPHATE-ROCK DEPOSITS 
To BE EXPLOITED BY ITALIAN COMPANY 


The Government of Transjordan has 
granted to an Italian company a concession 
for the exploitation of phosphate-rock de- 
posits in the country, says a foreign chemical 
journal. Full development is impeded by 
the difficulty of transportation to the coast. 


Exports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s exports of chemi- 
cals, drugs, dyes, and colors in March 1949 
totaled £7,517,228, compared with £6,651,739 
in March 1948, according to official customs 
statistics published in the British press. 
This total was £833,769 greater than in 
February 1949, but did not reach the high 
level of January. However, exports of these 
products in the first 3 months of 1949, valued 
at £22,520,067, increased substantially over 
those in the first quarters of 1948 and 1947, 
which totaled £19,104,597 and £15,273,730, 
respectively. 

Under a new trade agreement, the United 
Kingdom is scheduled to export to Egypt in 
1949 chemical products valued at £4,500,000. 
These will include the following, in tons: 
Caustic soda, 5,000; printing inks, 375; am- 
monia, 100; and ammonium chloride, 420. 


ZANZIBAR EXPERIMENTS WITH FERTILIZERS 


The Department of Agriculture, Zanzibar, 
has greatly expanded its fertilizer experi- 
mental program, with the assistance of the 
East African Agricultural and Forestry Re- 
search Organization. Experiments are re- 
ported to have produced especially good 
results; yields in some cases are said to have 
increased from 40 to 50 percent over those 
from unfertilized soil. 


Coal and Coke 


CoaL RECEIVED UNDER ERP In 1948, 
ITALY 


Italy received 2,120,990 metric tons of 
United States coal and 1,082,659 tons of Ruhr 
coal under the European Recovery Program 
in 1948. Imports under ERP, were planned 
with the view of importing the largest pos- 
sible quantities from the Ruhr and supple- 
menting with United States imports accord- 
ing to quantitative and qualitative require- 
ments arising in relation to total im- 
ports from other sources. All of the coking 
coal and most of the gas coal was imported 
through ERP, these two grades representing 
about two-thirds of the total ERP coal im- 
ported into Italy. 


NEw Post-War PEAK IN COAL FPRODCTION, 
JAPAN 


Japan's coal production of 3,652,300 metric 
tons in March 1948 was the most mined in 
one month since the occupation. A sub- 
stantial increase over the previous peak of 
3,191,000 tons in December 1948 was achieved. 
New post-war records for individual coal pro- 
duction were also established in March, when 
output per underground worker amounted 
to 13.9 tons for the month. 


PROSPECTS FOR COAL CONSUMPTION, 
MALAYA 


Malaya produced 375,460 tons of coal in 
1948, compared with 226,301 tons in the pre- 
vious year and a peak annual output of 
794,000 tons in 1940. The potentialities for 
coal consumption in Malaya are not par- 
ticularly good because the Government’s 
plans for power industries in the Federation 
are devoting more attention to the use of 
hydroelectric plants and Diesel oil than to 


the use of coal as a source of power. How- 
ever, the railroads are required by law to use 
Malayan coal, and as they expand the de- 
mand for coal will expand.. 


Construction 


New Factory FOR DENMARK 


A Danish firm recently acquired a 7,000- 
square-meter area in Kolding, Denmark, on 
which a new factory will be constructed at 
an estimated cost of $62,550. The plant will 
produce aluminum and stainless-steel milk- 
ing machines at a planned rate of 15,000 
annually. This will be the first production 
of stainless-steel milking machines in Den- 
mark. 


ItaLy Burtps Atr-AUTO-DROME 


Work has begun on the “Air-auto-drome” 
near Modena, Italy, which was planned 
earlier this year. The plan includes the 
construction of an appropriate track and 
practice field, hitherto lacking for racing 
cars, and was endorsed by local authorities 
and approved by the Government, which pro- 
vided financial assistance. 

Official opening of the auto track is sched- 
uled for the end of June this year, although 
it is doubtful if construction will be com- 
pleted by that date. 

The project was sponsored by the local 
automotive club as well as by the three 
largest local motor-car manufacturing firms, 
Ferrari, Maserati, and Stanguellini. 

The local aero club is also interested in 
construction of a strip for small airplanes. 
It is hoped that the new air-auto-drome will 
attract other sporting activities such as glid- 
ing, motor bicycling, and skating. 


New CEMENT PLANT FOR JAMAICA 


Construction of a cement plant will begin 
this year at Rockfort, according to legisla- 
tion approved by the Jamaican Government. 
Estimated cost of construction is $4,836,000. 
By late 1951, this plant is expected to be pro- 
ducing 100,000 tons annually. 

The plant site has large limestone deposits 
and is close to deep water where ships can 
dock. Clay will be dredged from Hunt’s Bay 
and transported by water 8 miles across 
Kingston Harbor. Further along the harbor 
there is also clay land suitable for cement. 
Gypsum is available from hills a few miles 
east of the site. 


NIGERIA PLANS PALM-OIL MILLS 


Additional palm-oil mills are planned for 
Nigeria besides the six now in operation, 
which cost an average of £5,000 each. 1 Niger- 
ian pound=US$4.03.) It is the intention of 
the Nigerian Government that the mills be 
taken over by private African companies, and 
African businessmen are said to be interested. 

A central mill store and offices planned for 
Aba will have a two-fold purpose, to house 
mills awaiting construction, and to serve as 
a central spare-parts depot. A central labora- 
tory for research also will be included. 


New CEMENT PLANT CONTEMPLATED, SYRIA 


Operating at near capacity, Syria’s cement 
plant, located at Doummar, a town near Da- 
mascus, produced 49,251 metric tons in 1948, 
compared with 45,668 tons in 1947. It is 
estimated, however, that this production fell 
considerably short of meeting the country’s 
requirements. This has encouraged a local 
group of industrialists to organize a company 
to produce cement at Aleppo. It is expected 
that contracts for construction of the plant 
and installation of machinery will be awarded 
before the end of 1949. 








Electrical 
Equipment 


DEVELOPMENTS, AUSTRIA 


During 1948 the Austrian electrical indus- 
try made considerable progress, according to 
the Information Department of the Austrian 
Consulate General. Except for heavy-cur- 
rent motors and transformers, its output was 
sufficient not only to meet all domestic re- 
quirements, but also to increase exports of 
Austrian electrical supplies to 47,000,000 
schillings. (1 schilling—US$0.10.) The out- 
put of measuring apparatuses was doubled 
and the serial production of transformers 
resumed in 1948. 

Of special importance for Austria’s new 
power plants are the large transformer units 
that are now being produced domestically and 
will soon make Austrian power stations in- 
dependent of transformer imports. Although 
there still was a shortage of certain types of 
sheet metal, lead, and copper, the supply of 
other raw materials used in the electrical 
industry was generally satisfactory. 

The industry’s technical improvements led 
to more efficient production methods and 
these, plus a decrease in the cost of raw 
materials, produced an average drop of 10 
percent in the price of finished electrical 
goods. 


EGyPptT PLANS GENERATING PLANT 


Plans are under way for erecting an elec- 
trical generating plant, which has been ap- 
proved by the Town Council of El Obeid, 
Egypt. A switchboard and five Diesel gen- 
erators have been ordered. A new building 
to house the plant is expected to be ready 
by 1950. 

A company is reported to be under forma- 
tion to undertake the supply of water and 
electric lights to the town of Shendi, in the 
Northern Province of Egypt. 


IMPORTS, NETHERLANDS 


Imports of electrical] machinery, equip- 
ment, and parts into the Netherlands in- 
creased 56 percent in value in 1948 over 1947, 
these items having totaled 150,000,000 
guilders and 96,000,000 guilders, respectively. 
(1 guilder=US80.3761.) 


SOuUTH AFRICA PLANS POWER CONSTRUCTION 


New power-construction projects in the 
Union of South Africa will be financed by a 
SA£3,000,000 loan raised locally by the Electri- 
cal Supply Commission. (SA£=US84.0075.) 

South African municipalities have been 
unsuccessful in seeking loans of from 
£15,000,000 to £20,000,000 in London, but have 
been given permission by the Minister of Fi- 
nance to seek capital on the local market to 
finance their power-construction projects. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Crop REPORT, DENMARK 


Reports from all parts of Denmark indi- 
cate that 1948-49 crops are in excellent con- 
dition. Fall and spring seeded _ grains 
germinated well, and are growing rapidly. 
Meadows and pastures have a profuse cover, 
and cattle are on pasture. Present condi- 
tions indicate a very good hay crop. 

Fina] results of the 1948 harvest were re- 
leased on May 4, 1949, and are shown in the 
accompanying table: 
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Crop Production, 1947-48, Denmark 


{In 1,009 metrie tons} 


Crop 1947 1948 


Vheat 1 252 
Rye-- 179 400 
Barley ’ 1, 329 1, 459 
Oats 872 GSS 
Grains and legumes, mixed 702 717 
Legumes : 12 27 
Total __- ‘ . i 3, 184 3 843 

Root crops: 
Carrots for fodder ; . 61 s4 
Sugar beets, for fodder 695 1,001 
Sugar beets, for manufacture 1, 455 1,711 

Hay crops: 
Alfalfa hay 4 110 
Field hay. 191 492 
Meadow and pasture 151 185 
Straw 3, O2S 4, S00 


Fish and Fish Products 


NEW COMPANY IN VENEZUELA 


Another deep-sea fishing company has 
been organized to exploit fishing grounds 
near the Island of Margarita. This com- 
pany, composed of Italians, has a deep-sea 
fishing schooner purchased in Italy which is 
capable of refrigerating 15 metric tons of 
fish. The company is asking an operating 
credit of $36,000 from the Venezuelan De- 
velopment Corporation and expects to supply 
2,200 pounds of fish daily to the Caracas free 
markets at a price to allow retail sale at the 
equivalent of 41 cents (U. S. currency) per 
pound. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


DECIDUOUS-FRUIT IMPORTS, SWEDEN 


Imports of apples into Sweden in 1948 
amounted to 16,456 metric tons compared 
with 24,475 tons in 1947 and 18,886 tons in 
1938. Imports of pears in 1948 totaled 4,676 
tons compared with 8,641 tons in 1947 and 
9,823 tons in 1938 

Owing to the dollar shortage, imports of 
apples and pears from the United States, the 
chief source of these fruits, declined in 1948 
The United States supplied 6,247 tons of 
apples in 1948, 9,325 tons in 1947, and 11,733 
tons in 1938. 

Pear imports from the United States 
totaled 2,101 tons in 1948, 4,563 tons in 1947 
and 4,679 tons in 1938. 

Imports of apples and pears in the first 
2 months of 1949 amounted to 2,700 tons and 
were quickly absorbed. Shipments of apples 
from Australia, Chile, and South Africa were, 
however, expected to arrive in the latter half 
of May and in June. No licenses for imports 
from the United States have been granted 
for some time, and prospects for the near 
future do not appear favorable. 


BELGIAN FRUIT SITUATION 


Belgian imports of oranges and grapefruit 
from the United States fell off in March 1949, 
but total orange imports were maintained at 
about prewar and 1948 levels, or more than 
9,000 tons monthly owing to increased ar- 
rivals from Spain. 

Imports of oranges from the United States 
amounted to only 719 metric tons in March, 
compared with 1,062 tons in February and 
2,710 tons in January. Imports of grape- 
fruit from the United States totaled 616 tons 
in March, 1,238 tons in February, and 822 
tons in January. 

The Belgo-Luxembourg-Spanish trade 
agreement, which was signed On April 23, 
1949, provides for exports by Spain to Bel- 
gium of 55,000 tons of oranges and 10,000 
tons of lemons and grapefruit. Spain also 





will export to the Belge-Luxembourg Eco. 
nomic Union 3,000 metric tons of apricot 
pulp. 

The Belgian and Luxembourg Govern. 
ments have decided to apply the technique 
of import licensing, as of April 4, 1949, tog 
certain number of items of the customs tariff 
to insure closer control over the execution 
of trade agreements; Tariff No. 55, oranges 
and lemons, is included in this regime. 

During the first quarter of 1949 the Uniteq 
States supplied about one-quarter of Bel- 
gian imports of apples, and Switzerland sup- 
plied most of the remainder. Belgian im. 
ports of apples in March totaled 4,229 metric 
tons, about the same as in February. The 
United States supplied nearly all of the 
1,400 tons of pears imported by Belgium in 
the first quarter of this year. During April, 
Argentina and the United States were the 
principal suppliers of apples and pears. 

Of the 1,047 tons of raisins imported in 
March 1949, the United States supplied 676 
tons, Greece 309 tons, and Turkey 62 tons, 
The United States supplied the 593 tons of 
dried prunes and practically all of the 192 
tons of canned fruit imported in March. 


EXPORTS OF WINTER VEGETABLES FROM 
WEST CoastT OF MEXICO 


The west-coast winter-vegetable deal is 
considered the most important commercial 
export industry of its kind in Mexico. The 
volume of winter vegetables shipped to the 
United States and Canada during the past 
three seasons, which generally commence on 
or about November 10 and end about May 15, 
were as follows: 1947-48 season, 221,664,716 
pounds; 1946-47 season, 265,269,545 pounds; 
and 1945-46 season, 199,234,259 pounds. 

As of April 30, 1949, the volume of winter 
vegetables exported to the United States and 
Canada from this region, totaled 134,209,941 
pounds. The decrease in shipments during 
the current season is attributed to adverse 
weather conditions which affected the plan- 
tations in the early crop stages; floods in the 
growing regions, which destroyed or damaged 
a large amount of plantings; and the inter- 
ruption of railroad service between Culiacan, 
Sinaloa, and Nogales, Sonora, Mexico, from 
January 10 to February 16, 1949, because of 
washouts on the line of the Ferrocarril Sud- 
Pacifico de Mexico 

Exports of winter vegetables from the west 
coast of Mexico come into direct competition 
with the winter and spring production of 
Texas and Florida, and to a certain extent 
with the production of California and Cuba; 
consequently, market prices for Mexican- 
grown vegetables vary according to the vol- 
ume of shipments from these competitive 
suppliers 


Grain and Products 


RIcE SHIPMENTS FROM RIO GRANDE DO 
SuL, BRAZIL 


Sea shipments of polished rice from Rio 
Grande do Sul to other Brazilian States dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1949 were down to 
only 18,120 metric tons, almost 50 percent 
below the 35,657 tons shipped in the cor- 
responding period of 1948. Shipments by 
rail to northern Brazil during the first quar- 
ter of 1949 amounted to 1,880 metric tons. 

There were no rice exports from Rio Gran- 
de do Sul during the quarter January—March 
1949; exports during the first quarter of 
1948 totaled 54,347 metric tons 

The sharp contrast in both exports and 
shipments to other domestic markets is ex- 
plained by the fact that disposal of the 1946- 
47 rice crop was handicapped until late in 
1947 by a series of incidents, including the 
much publicized withdrawal of Brazil from 
the IEFC, unsuccessful attempts to sell the 
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product outside the IEFC, and then the re- 
turn to that organization late in September 
1947. This was not the case with the 1947-48 
crop, which was easily disposed of in 1948, 
and brought domestic rice stocks early in 
January 1949 down to limited amounts suf- 
ficient only for local consumption and small 
shipments to northern Brazil. 


CUBAN RICE SITUATION 


Cuba's 1948 rice crop approximated 135,- 
000,000 pounds. This was obtained from 
about 133,000 planted acres, of which about 
123,000 acres were harvested. The yield per 
harvested acre accordingly averaged about 
1,100 pounds. 

Planting of the 1949 crop began in May, 
and indications are that about 125,000 acres 
may be planted. 

Although rice arrivals of 163,900,000 pounds 
during the first quarter of 1949 fell short of 
fourth-quarter-1948 arrivals by 33 percent, 
they were three times the quantity imported 
during the first quarter of 1948. Of the im- 
ports in the first quarter of 1949, 99.7 per- 
cent came from the United States. Because 
of sizable stocks in merchants’ warehouses, 
foreign purchases during the quarter were 
relatively small. 


Crop CONDITIONS AND IMPORT 
REQUIREMENTS, SPAIN 


Because of the severe drought during ear- 
lier months, the outlook for Spanish grain 
crops in 1949 is not good. 

The total harvest of wheat, rye, corn, bar- 
ley, and oats in 1949 is forecast at 37,800 
metric tons, as compared with 54,100 tons in 
1948 and 48,600 tons in 1947. In 1945, the 
most serious drought season in recent years, 
production reached only 33,154 tons. The 
area sown is believed to have dropped slightly, 
also, owing to the reluctance of some farmers 
to risk planting seed until sufficient moisture 
was available 

Imports of grain in 1948 reached 388,000 
metric tons, a slight increase over the preced- 
ing year’s figure of 378,000 metric tons. 
Wheat accounted for 86 percent of the total, 
the rest being made up of corn and barley. 
Imports by value amounted to the equivalent 
of $77,300,000 or almost 20 percent more than 
in 1947. The upswing was attributed to the 
increased cost of wheat. As in recent years, 
Argentina supplied practically all of the 
grain 

In view of the disappointing crop outlook 
for 1949, imports of bread grain will have to 
be stepped up beginning not later than 
January 1950 if the present bread ration is 
to be maintained. It is too early to predict 
accurately just what the import require- 
ments for grain will be, but it appears that 
at least 600,000 metric tons of wheat, 50,000 
tons of barley, and 25,000 tons of corn will 
have to be imported between July 1, 1949, 
and June 30, 1950. About 25,000 metric tons 
of rye might be added to this list. 


Veat and Products 


BEEF PRICES REDUCED, CARACAS, VENEZUELA 


Importation of deboned frozen Argentine 
beef into Venezuela amounted to only 6,888 
metric tons during the first 11 months of 
1948. This is about half the quantity orig- 
inally agreed upon, but is evidently all the 
Caracas market will absorb at present prices. 
At the end of April, there were available in 
Caracas from slaughter in the Federal Dis- 
trict, 12,113 metric tons and an unknown 
quantity from slaughter outside the Federal 
District. Imported beef consumed in Cara- 
cas constitutes about 20 percent of the total 
consumption 
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The National Supply Commissioner re- 
duced the wholesale price of deboned frozen 
Argentine beef on May 1, 1949, to 2.20 boli- 
vares per kilogram, (30 U. S. cents a pound). 
This represents a reduction of 10.2 percent 
and caused a slight reduction in retail beef 
prices. It was said that the price reduction 
did not necessarily reflect a change in the 
cost of this beef to the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment. 


Sugars and Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, PERU 


Peru’s 1948 production of centrifugal sugar 
exceeded the first estimate of 472,000 metric 
tons, and is now quoted at 477,800 tons, a 
record crop. 

Exports of sugar from Peru in 1948 
amounted to 350,252 metric tons of both raw 
and refined sugar. Raw-sugar exports ac- 
counted for nearly 310,000 tons of the total 
exports. Chile was the principal buyer of 
Peruvian sugar in 1948, with the purchase of 
116,910 tons, all of which was raw sugar with 
the exception of 202 tons refined. The United 
Kingdom took 71,851 tons and Uruguay 59,983 
tons. The United States ranked fourth tak- 
ing more than 37,000 tons, and the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation purchased 35,785 tons 
for use in Japan. Bolivia was the largest 
buyer of refined sugar, and nearly one-fourth 
of Uruguay's purchases were of the refined 
type. 

Preliminary trade estimates indicate that 
the sugar harvest in 1949 will be about 450,000 
metric tons. 


Furs 


EXPORTS OF RABBIT SKINS, FRANCE 


French exports of rabbit skins in 1948 
totaled 52,582 metric quintals, the largest 
amounts going out during April and May. 
Among purchasers, the United States ranked 
first with 18,718 quintals, followed by Czecho- 
slovakia with 14,885; Belgium-Luxembourg, 
9,264; the United Kingdom, 6,830; and other 
countries, 2,885 quintals. By late 1948, how- 
ever, high French export prices resulted in a 
decline in amounts shipped to the United 
States, and Belgium and Czechoslovakia be- 
came the principal markets. 

Exports during the first quarter of 1949 
(with first-quarter 1948 figures in paren- 
theses) in metric quintals were as follows: 
Czechoslovakia, 4,832 (3,528); the United 
States, 2,308 (3,553); Belgium, 2,210 (3,495); 
the United Kingdom, 1,930 (2,247); and other 
countries, 2,470 (350). 


General Products 


FINNISH WINDOW-GLASS PRODUCTION 
RISES 


Finland's glass plants produced the equiv- 
alent of 3,400,000 square meters of 2-milli- 
meter-thick window glass in 1948 (1 square 
meter=-10.76 square feet). This was 19 per- 
cent higher than the 1947 production of 
2,856,000 square meters. Window-glass im- 
ports were 11,000 square meters in 1947 and 
10,000 square meters in 1948. 


MATCH PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, AUSTRIA 


December 1948 was the first time since the 
end of the war that Austria's normal match 
requirements could be adequately fulfilled 
from domestic production, according to a 
report from the Consulate General. Further 
production increases are expected as a re- 
sult of the favorable supply of raw materials. 

The few match factories now operating in 
Austria have a combined capacity of 650,- 


000,000 boxes per year (a box contains 60 
matches). Domestic requirements are about 
250,000,000 boxes per year. Despite great 
difficulties, Austria is now exporting matches 
to France, the United Kingdom, Italy, Malta, 
Siam, and various South American coun- 
tries, and efforts are being made to increase 
such exports. 


SPONGE PRODUCTION, GREECE 


In 1948 Greece produced 319,700 pounds 
of natural sponges compared with 352,700 
pounds in 1947. Production in 1948 con- 
sisted of 286,600 pounds of honeycomb, 
11,000 pounds of Turkey-cup and Turkey- 
toilet, 11,000 pounds of Zimocia and Ele- 
phant’s Ear, and 11,100 pounds of sponge 
scrap of various species. 

Most of the 1948 production has been dis- 
posed of (sold although not delivered), and 
available stocks are negligible, according to 
reports from the trade. It is estimated that 
1949 production will approximate 350,000 
pounds. 


IMPORTS OF PAPER CONTAINERS, INDOCHINA 


Nearly all of the paper bags imported into 
Indochina are for use by the only cement- 
manufacturing plant in the country. This 
firm, which uses a monthly average of 400,- 
000 50-kilogram bags of 5-sheet thickness, 
purchases semifinished bags in Finland, 
Sweden, and Norway, and sends them to 
France to be completed before being ex- 
ported to Indochina. 

Statistics on Indochinese importation of 
paper containers are grouped under the 
heading “Carton.” During 1938, 170 metric 
tons of cartons were imported; in 1947 and 
1948, 234 and 424 tons, respectively, were 
imported. 


MATCH PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Japanese match production in 1948 to- 
taled 236,210 match tons (1 match ton is 
equivalent to 7,200 small boxes). Produc- 
tion in 1947 was 175,820 match tons, com- 
pared with an average of 499,200 match tons 
per year for the period 1935-39. Beginning 
January 1948, a new ratio was adopted for 
evaluation of so-called half-size matches 
which made production figures about 10 
percent lower than was previously indicated. 


BICYCLE MANUFACTURE, JAPAN 


Japan produced 830,400 bicycles in 1948, 
of which 336,730 were complete with tires 
and tubes and 493,670 were without tires 
and tubes. Production in 1947 was 314,880 
bicycles of which 178,560 were complete and 
136,320 were without tires and tubes. In 
1938 Japan produced 1,080,000 complete 
bicycles. No data are available regarding 
production of incomplete bicycles prior to 
1947. 


FURNITURE DEMAND HIGH 1n 1948, 
NORWAY 


The demand for furniture and wood prod- 
ucts in Norway reached a new high in 1948, 
because of accumulated wartime demand, 
and increases in incomes, marriages, and 
housing construction. 

To satisfy the demand, furniture manu- 
facturers in Norway increased their pro- 
duction, but they now fear that unless for- 
eign markets can be secured, they will have 
a large excess capacity in about a year. 
Some manufacturers are trying to reduce 
prices and change their styling for the ex- 
port trade. 


MANUFACTURE OF GLASS AND GLASSWARE, 
SYRIA 


Modern methods of manufacturing glass 
and glassware are about to be introduced 
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into Syria for the first time. Although 
glassware has been produced in Syria since 
ancient times, the industry has failed to 
keep pace with modern technical develop- 
ments. None of the plants now operating in 
Syria use automatic equipment, and all use 
scrap glass which is remelted in small pots 
and then hand-blown. 

The new plant is scheduled to begin opera- 
tions by the middle of 1949, and annual pro- 
duction is expected to be about 10,000 metric 
tons. 


FREE GUIDE FOR BOOKSELLERS AVAIL- 
ABLE, U. K. 


The Publishers Association (United King- 
dom) has begun sending copies of a useful 
free guide or booksellers to some 7,000 trade 
buyers in all parts of the world. This book- 
let, “How to Obtain British Books,” was pre- 
pared by the Association’s Export Research 
Service and is designed to help the book- 
seller outside Britain who sells British books. 

“How to Obtain British Books” is being 
sent to all those included in the oversea list 
prepared by the Export Research Service of 
the Association. Distribution is scheduled 
to be completed during May. Those having 
an interest in obtaining copies should ad- 
dress their request to The Publishers Asso- 
ciation, Export Research Service, 28 Little 
Russell Street, London, W. C. 1, England. 


Iron and Steel 


EXPORTS OF IRON ORE, FEDERATION OF 
MALAYA 


Present plans call for shipments of a mini- 
mum of 600,000 tons of iron ore during 1949 
from the only extensive working deposit in 
British Malaya, the Bukit Besi mine. The 
mine operators will attempt, however, to 
increase present schedules to provide ship- 
ment of 1,000,000 tons. 

Current production is being shipped to 
Japan under contract with SCAP. The qual- 
ity of the Malayan ore is such that it is re- 
quired to build up the standards of ores 
mined in Japan and those imported from 
other Far East sources. Ore now being ship- 
ped averages 58 to 60 percent iron with very 
low sulfur and phosphorous content. 

Preliminary steps are being taken to open 
up other iron-ore deposits in Malaya. How- 
ever, the extensive development required will 
not make possible actual shipments for some 
time. 


PRODUCTION OF CRUDE STEEL, FRANCE 


Production of crude steel in France, ex- 
clusive of the Saar, reached an all-time high 
of 827,000 metric tons during March 1949. 
Total first-quarter production was 2,281,000 
tons—an annual rate of 9,124,000 tons. Total 
output in 1948 was 7,248,000 tons; in the pre- 
war years 1937 to 1939 the annual output 
averaged 7,500,000 tons. 


IRON-ORE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
LUXEMBOURG 


Production of iron ore in Luxembourg in 
the first quarter of 1949 amounted to 1,097,- 
960 metric tons compared with 587,601 tons 
during the first quarter of 1948. Exports of 
iron ore to Belgium in the first quarter of 
1949 reached 376,037 tons, whereas only 218,- 
501 tons were shipped in the corresponding 
quarter of 1948. Exports of iron ore to Ger- 
many in the first quarter of 1949 were in- 
creased to 92,781 tons as compared with 2,044 
tons shipped in the first quarter of 1948. 

The total annual production of iron ore in 
Luxembourg in 1948 was 3,399,290 metric tons. 
This was 70 percent more than the 1947 pro- 
duction but only 65 percent of the average 
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production in the years 1929 to 1939. During 
1948 Luxembourg exported 1,107,616 tons of 
iron ore to Belgium and 447,429 to Germany. 
In the latter part of 1948 an agreement was 
reached to deliver 300,000 tons of ore to the 
steel mills in Germany during the first half 
of 1949. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, SPAIN 


Iron-ore, pig-iron, and crude-steel produc- 
tion in Spain increased in a small measure 
in 1948 as compared with 1947—iron ore rose 
to 2,478,000 metric tons from 2,413,000 tons; 
pig iron to 521,000 tons from 503,000 tons; 
and crude steel from 541,000 tons to 550,000 
tons. 

Spain’s traditional markets for iron ore 
continued to receive shipments during 
1948—the United Kingdom imported 751,000 
metric tons of Spanish ore, the Netherlands 
received 71,000 tons, and the Bizonal Area 
of Germany 22,000 tons. Spanish exports 
of iron ore for the year totaled 846,000 tons, 
a considerable advance over 1947 exports of 
730,000 tons. The increase was attributed 
principally to a three-fold rise in shipments 
to the Netherlands and to larger exports to 
the Bizonal Area. 


IMPORTS, URUGUAY 


Imports of the more important iron and 
steel products into Uruguay decreased ap- 
proximately 20 percent during the first 11 
months of 1948 compared with the like pe- 
riod in 1947. An analysis by product indi- 
cates that imports were less for all products 
except reinforcing bars and hoop and strap 
steel. 

Shipments of steel-mill products to Uru- 
guay from the United States (based on U. S. 
Bureau of Census figures) decreased from 
61,900 short tons in 1947 to 33,600 tons in 
1948. 

Steel finishing and fabricating plants in 
Uruguay are entirely dependent upon im- 
ports for raw materials. Despite the de- 
crease in imports in 1948, it is reported that 
the industry was in reasonably good condi- 
tion during the year. 


Imports of Iron and Steel, Uruguay 


Item 


1947 1048 


Vfetric Metri 
tons 


tons 
Total - 78,321 | 62,984 
Ingots 11, 732 7,107 
Sheets 11, 458 9. 405 
Plates 1,126 40% 
Hoop and strap 2 391 2 494 
Reinforcing bars 6, 997 9 918 
Pipe 2 (69 9 995 
Wire nails and industrial wire 5, 731 3, 993 
Wire and cable 4.815 3 O75 


Tin plate 11.404 | 10, 448 
Iron and steel (not specified 19, 90S 13, 521 


Leather and Re- 
lated Products 


EXpPorRTS AND FOREIGN TRADE, AUSTRIA 


Production of raw hides in Austria in 
1948-49 is estimated at 12,850 tons. Planned 
production in 1952-53 is set at 17,800 tons. 

Allocations to tanneries in 1948 amounted 
to 11,656 tons, green weight, of which 1,795 
tons were calf, about 350 pig, 250 horse, and 
9,262 cattle. 

Because Austria cannot meet domestic re- 
quirements, plans have been made to import 





10,150 tons of raw hides in 1948-49; 10,009 
in 1949-50; and 9,600 in 1950-51. 

Finished leather imports in 1948 amountegq 
to 47 tons, and exports totaled 24 tons, prac. 
tically all of this trade being with Switzer. 
land. 

About 18,000 tons of domestic bark for 
tanning materials were collected in 1948, 
Imports of quebracho amounted to 400 tons; 
of oak bark, 452; chestnut extract, 136; other 
extracts, 1,529; and other tanning materials, 
1,424. 

Shoe production in 1948 totaled 2,269,000 
pairs of leather and 2,300,200 pairs of aux. 
iliary shoes. 


TANNING-EXTRACT PRODUCTION AND 
FOREIGN TRADE, GREECE 


Production of valonia extract in Greece 
was estimated at 2,900 tons, of which 609 
tons were from Greek valonia and 2,300 from 
Turkish valonia. 

On the basis of prewar annual sole-leather 
production of 5,500 tons, about 6,000 tons of 
crude valonia and valonia extract, and 2,800 
tons of quebracho extract are required yearly, 
In 1948, however, production by the tanning 
industry averaged 57 percent of prewar. Its 
requirements in tanning materials and ex- 
tracts decreased accordingly, amounting to 
3,000 tons of domestic and 1,400 tons of im- 
ported materials. 

There were no exports of crude valonia in 
1948, but 772 tons were shipped in 1947. 

Exports of valonia extract in 1948 
amounted to 2,816 tons of which the United 
States took 1,424; Sweden, 681; Turkey, 457; 
Brazil, 150; and Norway, 104. 

Imports of tanning extracts amounted to 
77 tons in 1948 as compared with 1,242 tons 
in 1947. (The 1947 figure includes all tan- 
ning materials and extracts.) Most of the 
1948 imports came from Egypt; South Africa 
and the United Kingdom supplied 14 tons 
and 8 tons, respectively Imports of raw 
valonia from Turkey in 1948 amounted to 
6,980 tons. 

Planned imports for 1949 under the official 
import program are to be 700 tons of extracts, 
as compared with 100 tons for the first half 
of 1948. 


Lumber and 
Products 


CANADIAN EXporTS 


Lumber exports from Canada during the 
first quarter of 1949 totaled $421,382,000 
board feet, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. This was a decrease of 31 per- 
cent compared with the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1948. Softwood exports declined 29 
percent and hardwood exports 61 percent. 
Spruce and Douglas-fir exports during the 
first quarter of the current year were off 50 
percent and 9 percent, respectively, from the 
first quarter 1948. 

Plywood exports during the first quarter 
of 1949 amounted to 11,715,000 square feet 
or 62 percent less than during the first quar- 
ter of 1948; shingle exports amounted to 
361,589 squares, a decrease of 32 percent from 
the corresponding quarter in 1948. 

Veneer exports of 39,133,000 square feet 
during the first quarter of 1949 showed a gain 
of 59 percent over the first quarter of 1948; 
nearly all the gain was in softwood veneer. 


RATTAN EXPORTS FROM INDONESIA 


Exports of rattan from Indonesia during 
1948 totaled 17,761 metric tons (1 metric 
ton—2204.6 pounds) valued at 9,584,000 
guilders (1 guilder—38 cents). Rattan ex- 
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ports in February 1949 amounted to 1,535 
metric tons valued at 680,000 guilders, a 
marked increase over January shipments of 
1,080 tons valued at 599,000 guilders. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


EXPENDITURE FOR EQUIPMENT, HUNGARY 


A total of 63,300,000 forints (1 forint- 
0.08518 U. S. currency) will be spent in 
Hungary for tractor stations and the me- 
chanization of agriculture during the second 
quarter of 1949. 


U. S.-Bu1tt GARDEN TRACTOR FAVORABLY 
RECEIVED IN SAUDI ARABIA 


A United States built 4'4-horsepower gar- 
den tractor, complete with plow and attach- 
ments, made its first appearance in Saudi 
Arabia, at Jedda, about the middle of March. 
It met with considerable success. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


MACHINERY FOR GOLD-MINING OPERATIONS, 
INDIA 


Machinery worth 5,000,000 rupees (§$1,- 
500,000) is to be installed in the near future 
at Hutti in Raichur District, Hyderabad, to 
start gold-mining operations, reports the 
Indian press. This mining operation will be 
directed by a Government-sponsored com- 
pany formed to revive the gold-mining in- 
dustry at Hutti as part of the Government's 
project to make the best use of the State's 
mineral resources. 


MACHINERY REQUIREMENTS, IRELAND 


One of Ireland’s two producers of hard- 
fiber finished products is using fairly mod- 
ern machinery, the oldest of which was built 
in 1933. The other firm reports that most 
of its 30 machines are out of date and that 
some of its equipment is as much as 50 
years old. 


IMPORTS, MADAGASCAR AND COMORO ISLANDS 


Machinery and parts imported into Mada- 
gascar and Comoro Islands in 1948 totaled 
5,954 metric tons, valued at 783,812,000 
francs. Of the total, 5,921 metric tons 
amounting to 779,301,000 francs went to 
Madagascar (1 franc = $0.0047 U. S. currency, 
Official rate). 


MACHINERY IMPORTS, PAKISTAN 


Machinery valued at 40,000,000 rupees 
(US$12,000,000) was imported into West 
Pakistan during 1948 through the port of 
Karachi. 


NEW MACHINERY FOR TEXTILE MILLS IN 
PAKISTAN 


Machinery is being installed in four new 
cotton-textile mills in Pakistan. The mills 
are located in Narayanganj and Chittagong 
in East Bengal and in Karachi and Bahawal- 
pur in West Pakistan. The first two plants 
mentioned are reported to be having diffi- 
culties in procuring some types of textile 
machinery. 

There are 16 cotton-textile mills operat- 
ing in Pakistan with an estimated total of 
174,160 spindles and 4,816 looms. Although 
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from foreign purchasers. 


possible, OIT officials say. 


been extended through June 20. 





Certain Metal Products: Changes in Provisions re Export 
License Applications 


Two changes in provisions relating to export license applications for 
certain metal products were announced May 27 by the Office of International 
‘Trade of the U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Effective June 10, it is not necessary to submit special certification that an 
order has been placed by a foreign buyer after a certain date, or re-confirma- 
tion of a previous order after that date, when applying for licenses covering 
shipments of barbed wire, concrete reinforcing bars, wire rods, uncoated and 
galvanized wire, and woven wire fencing. Exporters must continue, however, 
to submit the usual certification that they have firm orders for the products 


The new action removing the requirement of special certifications is in 
line with the policy of simplifying export license procedures wherever 


In its other action, OIT provides a 10-day extension of the period for filing 
license applications covering third-quarter shipments of aluminum sheet, 
plate, and strip. The original filing dates of May 23 through June 10 have 








West Pakistan’s mills have the lesser num- 
ber of spindles and looms, they have been 
producing a greater volume of textile goods. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


CINCHONA CULTIVATION, FRENCH WEST 
AFRICA 


Cultivation of cinchona at the agricul- 
tural station in Seredou, French Guinea, is 
an attempt to make French West Africa 
self-sufficient in quinine, thus avoiding a 
future shortage like that experienced during 
the recent war. 

Although the agricultural station at Sere- 
dou has produced cinchona bark with 12.09 
to 16.31 percent of quinine sulfate, the aver- 
age yield is the usual 7 percent. Since 
Cinchona ledgeriana contains the highest 
percentage of quinine, the Health Service 
requested the station to concentrate exclu- 
sively on the production of that variety. 
At the same time, experiments with C. suc- 
cirubra are being conducted on a smaller 
scale. 

A much larger plantation than that at 
Seredou is in operation in the Cameroons. 
The bark is shipped to France for manufac- 
ture of derivatives. Some quinine already 
has been obtained at Seredou and it is hoped 
that within 2 years French West Africa’s 
needs will be met by domestic output. 


Motion Pictures 
and kquipment 


CUBAN MARKET 


The feature film earning the largest box- 
office receipts of all films released in Habana, 
Cuba theaters during February was a United 
States picture which was released in a cir- 
cuit of five theaters simultaneously and 
which grossed $17,649 during a 1-week run. 
The Italian film “Rome, Open City” released 
in a downtown theater for a 2-week run, 
was one which had the highest receipts in 
the month—$15,209. 


Total box-office receipts for the 21 pictures 
released during February amounted to $187,- 
839 compared with $232,743 earned by 27 
films released in January. Sixteen of the 
February releases were United States pro- 
ductions, two were Mexican, and one each 
came from Italy, Argentina, and France. 
The 16 United States films earned $161,977 or 
86.2 percent of the gross box-office receipts 
during February; the Italian film earned 
$15,209; Mexican films, $5,039; the Argentine 
film, $2,861; and the French picture, $2,753. 


PROPOSED THEATER CONSTRUCTION IN 
JAMAICA 


Reports continue to be circulated with re- 
gard to the potential construction of several 
modern theaters in Jamaica. The Palace 
Amusement Co. apparently is now proceed- 
ing with plans for a 2,000-seat open-air the- 
ater, to be named the Ambassador, at Den- 
ham Town in western Kingston. Ownership 
of this theater will be vested in the Tivoli 
Theater Co., and it will replace the present 
Tivoli in this run-down area. Meanwhile, 
plans for a similar new outlet in eastern 
Kingston and for a modern air-conditioned 
theater at Halfway Tree are still under 
discussion. 

An independent syndicate associated with 
the local distributors of United States films 
has begun construction of an open-air 
movie, to be called the Tropical, on Slipe 
Road. This syndicate is backed by a very 
wealthy produce exporter. According to 
present plans, the theater will open before 
the end of 1949 as a first-run house. 

A site has been purchased for another 
theater to be constructed on the Halfway 
Tree Road by the People’s Amusement Co. 
There is no indication when construction 
may start on this project. 


GOVERNMENTAL ASSISTANCE FOR VISUAL 
EDUCATION IN INDIA 


The Bombay Government has announced 
a grant of 75,000 rupees ($22,500) spread 
over a period of 3 years to private secondary 
schools toward the purchase of 16-mm.-film 
projectors. Under its visual-education pro- 
gram already in operation, the Government 
purchases 16-mm. educational films and 
circulates them to secondary schools. To 
enable the schools to have their own pro- 
jectors, the Government has agreed to share 
one-third of the cost of the projectors. The 
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expenditure on this account will be paid 
out of the above grant. The subsidy is sub- 
ject to the condition that the school con- 
cerned will exhibit films to its students and 
to the pupils of nearby schools without 
charging any admission price. 


DEVELOPMENTs IN U. K. 


The National Film Finance Corporation 
has promised loans to 10 companies, accord- 
ing to the managing director of the cor- 
poration. Of the 10 companies named, 4 are 
concerned with the distribution of films and 
6 are producing companies. The loans to 
the producing companies will enable a num- 
ber of closed studios to reopen. Three other 
companies have applied for help, but no 
announcement has been made about them. 
Five years is the longest period for which a 
loan can be made, the corporation providing 
from 10 to 50 percent of the total cost of 
production. 

During a meeting in April, the chairman 
of the British Lion Film Co. told stockhold- 
ers that the £700,000 loss reflected in the 
financial statement was incurred in produc- 
ing pictures costing £4,500,000. With the 
exception of two films, all to date show a 
loss. An authorization was given to increase 
the borrowing power from £2,000,000 to 
£6,500,000, which the chairman stated was 
necessary for the production program ex- 
tending over the next 18 months. He in- 
formed the group that the National Film 
Finance Corporation had been approached 
for an additional loan. According to the 
press, many British Lion producers and ex- 
ecutives have already agreed to work on 
reduced salary scales and to share in any 
future profits. 

The Crown Film Unit studios opened at 
Beaconsfield on April 1. Soon it will be 
producing regular film magazines, the first 
of which will be “World in Action,” a 
20-minute film to explain Britain’s prob- 
lems and purposes in international affairs. 
British-Pathé has a varied and busy produc- 
tion schedule in that 300 films are planned 
for 1949 covering the range of educational- 
film strips to newsreels and documentary 
films. 


Nonferrous Metals 


TUNGSTEN PRODUCTION, BURMA 


Tungsten production in Burma is gradually 
recovering from the effects of the war, but 
complete recovery cannot occur until poli- 
tical conditions become more stabilized. 
Mining companies hesitate to invest more 
capital until the situation improves. Prior 
to the war, Burma was the world’s second 
largest source of tungsten, producing a yearly 
average of 6,000 metric tons of concentrates, 
containing 60 percent WO,, during the period 
1935-39. 

The Mawchi mine, considered to be the 
world’s largest tungsten mine and an im- 
portant tin producer as well, accounted for 
about half of Burma’s output of tungsten 
prior to the war. Current production is only 
a fraction of the prewar monthly output of 
450 tons of mixed tin-tungsten concentrates. 
The equipment damaged and destroyed dur- 
ing the war has been replaced and the mill 
rebuilt with a monthly capacity of 300 tons. 
Operations commenced in February 1948, 
and by August production had reached 130 
tons but declined to 60 tons in December 
because of a stoppage of mining supplies 
from Rangoon. Production during the 
period February—December 1948 averaged 
about 75 tons monthly. The company is 
ready, however, to increase monthly cutput 
to 300 tons within 18 months after ship- 
ments of mining supplies are resumed. 
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Sisal, Sperm Oil, Platinum 
From Britain Augment U. S. 
Stockpile 


Purchases from the United King- 
dom of sisal, sperm oil, and plati- 
num for the United States national 
stockpile were announced May 19 
by the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration in Washington and 
London. 

The three commodities were 
bought for £640,000 sterling, taken 
from counterpart funds set up by 
the United Kingdom to match U. S. 
dollar grants under the European 
Recovery Program. 

Although 95 percent of counter- 
part funds deposited by Marshall 
Plan countries is turned back into 
the recovery effort, 5 percent is 
allotted for use by the United States 
to pay administrative costs of ECA 
missions and for other specified 
purposes including purchases of 
raw materials for the United States 
stockpile. 











The other half of Burma’s tungsten out- 
put comes from numerous dredgers, sluices, 
and mines in Tenasserim, about 45 percent 
of whicii have not resumed operations as a 
result of lack of capital for reconstruction 
purposes. 

Prior to the war, Burma shipped substan- 
tial quantities of tungsten concentrates to 
the United Kingdom. Most of the postwar 
exports have consisted of unfinished prewar 
stocks, but some newly mined tungsten has 
been exported since mid-1947. During the 
fiscal year ended September 30, 1948, exports 
of 250 long tons of wolfram concentrates and 
2,938 tons of mixed wolfram and tin con- 
centrates were reported. 


MANGANESE PRODUCTION AND EXPoRTS, 
CHILE 


Chile produced 19,667 metric tons of 
metallurgical-grade manganese ore and 831 
tons of battery-grade manganese ore, mak- 
ing a total output of 20,498 tons in 1948. In 
the preceding year, Chile’s production 
amounted to 19,352 tons. 

Exports of manganese ores from Chile de- 
clined from 26,628 metric tons in 1947 to 17,- 
560 tons in 1948. The United States, the 
principal market for Chile’s manganese 
ores, took 24,596 tons in 1947 and 13,700 tons 
in 1948. Shipments of manganese to other 
countries in 1948, with 1947 figures in 
parentheses, were as follows: Norway, 500 
tons (2,032); Switzerland, 711 tons (none); 
Germany, 508 tons of metallurgical grade 
and 1,125 tons of battery grade (none); and 
Czechoslovakia, 1,016 tons (none). 

The reduction in manganese-ore exports 
was offset to some degree by increased ex- 
ports of manganese alloys. Ferromanganese 
exports from Chile rose from 3,649 metric 
tons in 1947 to 4,963 tons in 1948. In addi- 
tion, Chile shipped 766 tons of silicon man- 
ganese in 1948. There were no silicon- 
manganese exports reported for 1947. Ex- 
ports of ferromanganese, by country and in 
tons, for 1948 (1947 figures in parentheses) 
were: Argentina, 1,819 (1,500); Belgium, 





1,260 (308); Switzerland, 750 (771); Nether. 
lands, 604 (406); Luxembourg, 300 (none); 
United Kingdom, 220 (110); Uruguay, 19 
(249); and Sweden, 0 (305). Silicon-manga- 
nese exports during 1948 (in tons) went to 
the Netherlands in the amount of 269; 
Sweden, 265; Luxembourg, 75; United King. 
dom, 55; Argentina, 48; Belgium, 43; and 
Switzerland, 11. 

The largest manganese producer in Chile 
desires to develop the Loma Negra deposit 
near Corral Quemado. Concentration of the 
ores at this deposit will produce 30,000 to 
40,000 metric tons of 40 to 50 percent manga- 
nese annually, it is estimated. 


WOLFRAM PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, SPAIN 


Spanish wolfram production (60 percent 
WO,), according to preliminary statistics, 
increased more than 50 percent during 1948, 
reaching a total of 888 metric tons compared 
with 353 tons in 1947. In contrast, exports 
during the year were less than half those of 
1947 because of a decline in shipments to the 
United Kingdom. Of the 1,454 tons exported 
in 1947, the United Kingdom took 1,256 tons. 
The United States purchased more than half 
of the 567 tons of wolfram exported during 
1948. 


ALUMINUM PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, AND 
IMPORTS, SWITZERLAND 


Aluminum-ingot production in Switzer- 
land is estimated at 22,000 metric tons for 
1948, compared with 18,458 tons in 1947. Al- 
though no bauxite is mined in the country, 
the availability of cheap electric energy fa- 
vors domestic production. In 1940, alumi- 
num output in Switzerland reached a peak 
of 28,300 tons 

Since the beginning of the industry in 
Switzerland aluminum has been exported, 
Germany being the chief outlet Since 
1946, the principal importers of Swiss alu- 
minum have been Belgium, Netherlands, 
Sweden, Ireland, and South Africa 

In 1947, the net export balance (exports 
less imports) in aluminum was only 2,000 
tons. Exports of aluminum metal and prod- 
ucts totaled 10,812 metric tons and imports, 
8,730 tons. In 1948, Switzerland's net export 
balance in aluminum rose to 13,000 tons. 
Exports doubled the preceding year's level, 
amounting to 21,186 tons, and imports de- 
clined slightly to 7,913 tons. Exports of 
aluminum products greatly exceeded the ex- 
portation of raw aluminum. 

In contrast to the 96 percent increase in 
volume, the value of aluminum exports from 
Switzerland rose only 29 percent, from 52,- 
435,000 Swiss francs in 1947 to 67,570,000 in 
1948 (1 Swiss franc = $0.2336, U. S. currency). 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTION AND EXPoRTS, 
CANADA 


There was a sharp decline in Canadian 
asbestos production and exports during Feb- 
ruary 1949, as a result of labor difficulties. 
During February, shipments of asbestos from 
Canadian mines totaled only 26,148 short 
tons compared with 48,872 tons in the pre- 
ceding month and 50,127 tons in February 
1948. 

Exports of asbestos during February 
dropped to 33,223 tons compared with 43,437 
tons in January and 44,601 tons in the cor- 
responding month of 1948. Exports of the 
various grades of asbestos during the first 
2 months of 1948 and 1949 are shown in 
the following table 
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Canadian Asbestos Exports 


[In short tons] 


First 2 First 2 
Grade months, | months, 


1948 1949 
Crude . : 143 97 
Milled fibers . 31, 963 24, 496 
Waste, refuse, short 60, 262 | 12, O87 


Total | 92, 368 } 76, 660 


CrUDE-ASBESTOS EXPORTS, SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


Exports of crude asbestos from Southern 
Rhodesia increased approximately 20 percent 
in 1948, totaling 67,763 short tons, compared 
with 56,325 tons exported in 1947. Most of 
the increase went to the United Kingdom, 
Southern Rhodesia’s largest market for as- 
bestos. Exports to that destination rose 
from 25,705 tons in 1947 to 35,766 tons in 
1948. Shipments to the United States, sec- 
ond largest market for Rhodesian asbestos, 
were slightly lower in 1948. The accompany- 
ing table shows asbestos exports by destina- 
tion during 1947 and 1948. 


Crude Ashestos Ru ports, Nouthern 
Rhodesi 


{In short ton 
Destination vi? 194s 


United State 10, OS2 10, 142 
Canada 765 
Argentina 1, 335 3,104 


United Kingdom 24, 705 35, 766 
Belgium 2, 557 5, 143 
France 3, 270 BAS 
Netherlands 408 is4 
Australia 6, 147 4, 400 
India 3, 50 5, 430 
South Africa 235 3h6 
All others 2, 186 538 

Potal MH, 325 67, 763 

Source: Central African Statistical Authority 


Office Kquipment 
and Supp! ies 


TYPEWRITER PRODUCTION, BIZONAL 
GERMANY 


Production of typewriters in the Bizonal 
Area of Germany reached a new high in 
February 1949. Preliminary statistics indi- 
cate a volume of 7,088 machines, compared 
with 1,920 in February 1948. 

The average monthly production in 1948 
amounted to 3,148 machines. During the 
first 8 months of 1948 production figures 
fluctuated between a low of 1,872 in May and 
a high of 3,425 in July. Since September, 
however, each month's production figure has 
surpassed that of the preceding month: Sep- 
tember, 4,086; October, 4,479; November, 
4,531; December, 5,605, and January 1949, 
6,625. 


USE OF POSTAGE METER MACHINES, 
VENEZUELA 


Forms for the filing of returns by users of 
automatic postage meter machines were pre- 
scribed by resolution of the Ministries of 
Finance and Communications on April 30, 
1949. The text of the resolution was pub- 
lished in Gaceta Oficial No. 22,909 of May 4, 
1949. 

Postage meter machines were introduced 
into Venezuela as a result of the issuance of 
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Radar Equipment for French 
Harbor Craft 


France, with the help of the Marshall 
plan, is outfitting small harbor craft 
with radar equipment as a safeguard 
against accidents. 

The Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration said May 20 that about a dozen 
radar sets now serve as “mechanical 
eyes” on tugboats and lighthouse repair 
craft which are finding their way safely 
along the rocky coast of France despite 
poor visibility. 

In addition, radio beacons also have 
arrived under the Marshall plan and 
have been installed on banks too flat to 
cast reflections on a radar screen. 

Before the war, when buoys or light- 
houses failed to function during bad 
weather, ships nearing port were unable 
to dock until visibility improved suff- 
ciently to permit small boats to set out 
and repair signals. Now, with radar to 
guide them, harbor craft can do the 
job immediately, making it possible for 
incoming ships, many of them loaded 
with Marshall plan goods for France, to 
dock without waiting long periods off 
the coast. 

The radar also is aiding the transpor- 
tation of goods along inland water routes 
where small vessels formerly were 
unable to navigate in foggy weather. 

Many tugboats and repair craft re- 
cently purchased from Canada and other 
countries are arriving in France com- 
plete with radar equipment obtained 
under the Marshall plan. 











decree 497 of March 11, 1947. This is an- 
other step forward in the modernization of 
the Venezuelan postal service. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


Fat AND O1L SITUATION IN FRANCE 


The French fat and oil situation improved 
markedly in 1948 and is expected to improve 
still more in 1949, given reasonably favorable 
weather conditions. Increased imports have 
contributed to the more favorable supply 
position, as had a larger production of do- 
mestic vegetable oilseeds, but the major 
factor has been increased production of ani- 
mal fats. As a result of the more abundant 
supplies of edible fats, the Government sus- 
pended the rationing of butter (as well as 
other dairy products) as of April 16, 1949, 
and the rationing of margarine and allied 
products as of May 1, 1949. It was possible 
in 1948 to permit increased utilization of fats 
and oils in the manufacture of industrial 
products, so the rationing of soap has re- 
cently been eliminated. 

Imports of vegetable oils in 1948 continued 
the upward trend that has characterized each 
postwar year. Total imports amounted to 
354,000 metric tons in terms of oil as com- 
pared with 307,000 tons in 1947 and 161,000 
tons in 1940. The proportion of imports in 
the form of seeds rather than processed oil 
also was higher. Imports of oil-bearing ma- 
terial amounted to 644,000 metric tons in 
1948 as against 453,000 tons in 1947. These 
quantities are still far short of the imports 
of 1,247,000 tons of oilseeds in 1938. 

Little change in the volume of imports of 
fats and oils in 1949 is foreseen by the Food 


Administration. Imports of all fats and oils 
are expected to total 371,000 tons as com- 
pared with 368,000 tons in 1948. Imports 
from the French Oversea Territories are ex- 
pected to increase from 191,000 tons in 1948 
to about 205,000 tons in 1949. Purchases 
from foreign sources may decline from 
177,000 tons to 166,000 tons. 

Major items in purchases from foreign 
sources will be copra from the Philippines 
and peanuts, soy, or other seeds yielding 
so-called fluid edible oil, from the United 
States and other exporting countries. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


NEWSPRINT DEVELOPMENTS, ARGENTINA 


Annual newsprint production in Argen- 
tina amounts to approximately 900 metric 
tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds), the 
domestic product being used chiefly by 
small newspapers in the interior of the 
country and in inexpensive comic and 
“pulp” periodicals. The Celulosa Argentina, 
largest paper producer in Argentina, will 
build with Government assistance two new 
newsprint mills. One mill already is under 
construction. The two plants are expected 
to have a combined production of about 140 
tons of newsprint per day. 

Imports of newsprint in 1948 totaled about 
118,000 tons compared with nearly 153,000 
tons in 1947, as determined from ships’ mani- 
fests. Finland was the leading source in 1948, 
supplying 34 percent of the total, followed by 
Canada (25 percent), Sweden (15 percent), 
Norway (11 percent), and Newfoundland (10 
percent). In comparison, Canada was the 
leading source in 1947 (25 percent) followed 
by Sweden (23 percent), Finland (19 per- 
cent), and Newfoundland (19 percent). 

A series of decrees regulating the use of 
newsprint has apparently resulted in, for 
the time being, the limitation of newsprint 
imports to 80,000 tons during 1949. In ad- 
dition, all newspapers must share existing 
stocks equally, regardless of difference in 
size of the establishment, number of em- 
ployees, or historical differences in amounts 
used, but taking proved circulation into 
account. Newsprint stocks of the larger 
Buenos Aires newspapers have been expro- 
priated by the Government in fulfillment of 
a decree dated March 7, 1949, in order to 
assure the publication of all newspapers. 

Stocks of newsprint total only 20,000 tons 
and expected shipments under the new 
Finnish-Argentine trade agreement offer the 
only hope for continued publication of news- 
papers after the first half of 1949. All news- 
papers are limited by decree to 12 pages per 
day plus one 8-page weekly supplement. 
However, this limitation does not apply to 
space devoted to hand-outs by Government 
agencies. 


NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, 
BIZONAL GERMANY 


Newsprint production in the Bizonal Area 
of Germany in 1948 amounted to 74,000 
metric tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds) 
compared with 47,700 metric tons in 1947. 
Annual production capacity, which was 90,000 
metric tons in 1948, is expected to increase to 
a minimum rate of 120,000 metric tons in 
1949, as a result of repairs and renewals in 
certain plants. 

Bizonal imports of newsprint totaled 
14,268 tons during 1948, imports by sources 
being (in metric tons): Poland, 8,580; Aus- 
tria, 3,250; Czechoslovakia, 2,000; and Swit- 
zerland, 4,380. Imports in 1949 are expected 
to increase to 2,200 tons a month. 
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NEWSPRINT IMPORTS AND PRODUCTION, 
ITALY 


Italy’s newsprint imports in 1949 will be 
reduced and officially limited to 5,400 metric 
tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds). This 
was decided at a meeting of representatives 
of the Ministry of Foreign Trade, newspaper 
publishers, and newsprint manufacturers 
late in April. By the end of April, import 
licenses had been granted for 4,200 tons. 

The meeting was held to consider requests 
for increasing imports, but the decision to 
reduce them was reached when manufactur- 
ers indicated that newsprint output probably 
would reach 62,400 tons in 1949, a figure 
which is reportedly the current minimum 
national consumption requirement. It was 
also agreed that imports would be controlled 
to prevent speculation and assure equitable 
distribution among all publishers according 
to their circulation. It was further decided 
to maintain a stock of 4,000 tons of newsprint 
as a safeguard against possible shortages. 

Publishers later expressed the opinion that 
imports of 5,400 tons (compared with 7,174 
tons in 1948) would be insufficient. They 
doubted that newsprint production would 
reach the level estimated by the manufac- 
turers at 6,800 tons greater than the 1948 out- 
put of 55,600 tons. 

According to the publishers, Italian news- 
print producers control output sufficiently to 
maintain domestic prices at levels above the 
price of imported newsprint and also to de- 
velop exports which increased to 2,245 tons in 
1948. It was stated that Italian newsprint is 
sold abroad at competitive prices which are 
below cost. This is said to be done to pre- 
serve foreign markets; the loss is compen- 
sated for by higher domestic prices. 


PERU'S PAPER INDUSTRY 


Paper and paper-product production in 
Peru amounted to 18,135 metric tons (1 
metric ton=2,204.6 pounds) in 1948, an in- 
crease over the 17,926 tons produced in 1947. 
This production was attained despite diffi- 
culties in obtaining raw materials. The 
principal types produced were coarse papers, 
including wrapping paper (8,885 tons) and 
paperboard (5,417 tons). Other products 
included smaller amounts of newsprint and 
tissues. Bagasse-pulp production increased 
to 7,344 tons from 6,740 tons in 1947. 

Wood pulp is not produced in Peru, but 
the Peruvian Amazon Corporation (a Gov- 
ernment organization) has signed a contract 
with a British firm to undertake a scientific 
investigation of the possibilites of establsh- 
ing such an industry. The investigation is 
expected to be completed within the next 
year. 

Imports of wood pulp in 1948 totaled 6,203 
tons compared with 5,814 tons in 1947. How- 
ever, imports of paper and paper products 
declined to a total of 8,373 tons from 13,346 
tons in 1947, and domestically produced 
items consequently were in greater demand. 
Foreign-trade and exchange-control regula- 
tions varied frequently, causing considerable 
confusion and uncertainty and constituting 
a positive restriction on imports of pulp, 
paper, and paper products. 

Prices increased about 40 percent during 
1948 and, despite restrictions on production, 
the industry reported satisfactory profits. 
With many classes of foreign paper products 
excluded by current trade controls and in 
view of the steady demand, the outlook for 
the domestic industry for 1949 appears 
favorable. 


PAPER AND RAW-MATERIAL CONTROLS, U. K. 


Paper and paper-making raw materials are 
included in a list of items controlled by the 
British Board of Trade and are as follows: 
(1) Goods which require a license for trade 
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or manufacture—paper and board; (2) ma- 
terials purchased for resale on Government 
account—esparto, straw, wood pulp, and 
pulpwood; and (3) materials which cannot 
be acquired without a license—esparto, rags, 
straw, paper and board, pulpwood, and wood 
pulp. The list did not cover import licensing 
or any nonstatutory arrangement for the 
allocation of materials. 


Radios 


IMPORTS, PERU 


An estimated 5,000 radio receivers were im- 
ported into Peru during 1948, compared with 
an estimated 18,000 in 1947. Approximately 
80 percent of the sets imported in 1948 were 
from the United States, and most of the re- 
mainder from the United Kingdom. 


RESEARCH ON TELEVISION INSTALLATION, 
SWEDEN 


Research on the installation of television 
in Sweden is under the supervision of the 
Television Research Board (N&amnden for 
televisionsforskning). The Board was estab- 
lished in November 1947 at a conference of 
representatives of interested Swedish agen- 
cies and firms convened by the Director Gen- 
eral of the Swedish Telegraph Administra- 
tion. 

Several announcements from the televi- 
sion board, the latest in December 1948, men- 
tion the installation of an experimental tele- 
vision transmitter in the Stockholm Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

Various types of foreign receivers have been 
tested, but it has not been decided which 
type will be adopted for Sweden. A modified 
American system, a receiver using 625 lines, 
instead of the 525-line system used in the 
United States, is being seriously considered. 


Raily ray 
Equipment 


ROLLING STOCK IN EGYPT 


Included among railway rolling stock on 
hand in Egypt at the end of 1948 (with items 
on order for 1949 delivery shown in paren- 
theses) were 600 oil-burning locomotives 
(12); 37 coal-burning locomotives (0); 15 
Diesel-shunting locomotives (0); 2 Diesel 
main-line locomotives (12); 28 steam-rail 
cars (0); 18 Diesel rail cars (31); 1,295 pas- 
senger cars (80); and 15,814 freight cars 
(300). In addition there were 5 locomotives 
and 486 freight cars on loan. 

Equipment for which bids have been re- 
quested include 10 Diesel electric shunting 
engines, 10 first-class air-conditioned coaches, 
12 second-class coaches, 12 third-class 
coaches, and 9 freight cars for perishable 
goods. 

Bids were requested early in 1949 for 300 
tank cars of 10-, 20-, and 40-ton capacity and 
for machinery and equipment needed to en- 
large and reequip the main railway work- 
shops in Cairo. For the latter project, in- 
cluding the construction of a new shop to 
service Diesel engines, an appropriation of 
£E1,500,000 (£E1=—$4.13, United States cur- 
rency) was made in the 1949 budget. 

Little change is reported in the equipment 
situation of the three narrow-gage privately 
owned railway lines that run into the interior. 





Imports of radio receivers into Cuba to- 
taled 85,929 sets in 1948. Imports in 1947 
were 147,133. Radio receivers are not pro- 
duced in that country. 





Rubber and 
Products 


RUBBER EXPORTS, CONDITIONS IN INDUSTRY, 
CEYLON 


Ceylon’s shipments of natural rubber for 
the first 3 months of 1949 totaled 28,623 tons. 
March shipments were 8,811 tons compared 
with 8,062 tons in February and 11,750 tons 
in January. 

The rehabilitation of the Ceylon rubber 
industry continues to be a live topic of dis- 
cussion in the Ceylon press. Contrary to 
previous reports, no European-owned estates 
were closed down. A rubber dealer advocated 
higher per capita production per worker and 
the exercise of greater care in processing to 
insure better quality and higher prices. 

Many rubber plantations in Ceylon are 
located on rocky hillsides where the earth is 
shallow and subject to erosion. Trees must 
be planted unevenly and they attain little 
uniformity in growth. Slaughter tapping 
was practiced in some areas during the war 
years. For these reasons rubber production 
and the rehabilitation of rubber-producing 
areas present more difficult problems in Cey- 
lon than they do in some other producing 
areas. The price factor is important but is 
only one of the elements in the solution of 
the problems. 


RUBBER REPLANTING, INDIA 


The Indian Rubber Board, meeting in 
Bangalore on April 26 and 27, approved a 20- 
year plan for expansion of rubber cultivation 
and decided to approach the Government 
with the request to finance the plan advo- 
cated by the technical subcommitee of the 
Board out of the excise duty collected from 
manufacturers. The technical subcommit- 
tee’s plan envisaged 80,000 acres improved 
within 12 years, mostly by substituting high- 
yielding trees for the old stand of common 
trees. Planting would be subsidized with 50 
percent of the total estimated cost of about 
1,000 rupees ($300) per acre. 

The committee expected planting to 
amount to about 6,000 acres a year for the 
first 8 years and 8,000 acres a year for 4 years 
thereafter, making a total of 80,000 acres. The 
committee considered this replanting neces- 
sary in view of the decrease in indigenous 
rubber production, reported as 15,422 long 
tons in 1948, and of the increase in rubber 
consumption to 19,719 long tons in that year. 
Production of natural rubber in 1947 was 
estimated at 16,373 tons and consumption, 
17,000 tons. 


PRODUCTION OF Toy BALLOONS, INDIA 


Nearly 220 factories in India manufacture 
molded rubber goods from latex, and most 
of them produce toy balloons. Consump- 
tion of the latex factories is 600 long tons 
of raw rubber per year. Annual balloon 
production is valued at 5,000,000 rupees (1 
rupee = $0.3017, U. S. currency). 

These factories, which are really small 
cottage-industry units operating with in- 
adequate equipment and crude mechanical 
facilities, currently face a crisis which 
threatens their existence. During the war, 
they produced large quantities of toy bal- 
loons of low quality for consumption in 
India and for the countries in the Indian 
Ocean areas. Since the war, these areas 
have imported superior-quality balloons 
from such countries as the United Kingdom, 
Switzerland, and the United States, and the 
demand for the India-made balloons has 
dwindled appreciably. Insofar as India is 
concerned, imports of toy rubber balloons 
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from hard- and dollar-currency areas have 
been banned since July 1948. Imports, how- 
ever, on the basis of monetary ceilings are 
permitted from soft- and sterling-currency 
areas during the current licensing period, 
January through June 1949. 

Although the foreign balloons are three 
times as expensive as the domestic, the 
demand is for the quality products. The 
Indian Rubber Industries Association is en- 
deavoring to aid the Indian toy-balloon 
manufacturers by starting a standardization 
scheme and planning the development of 
foreign markets. 


Shipbuilding 


Costs IN INDIA HIGHER THAN IN U. K. 


The Scindia Steam Navigation Co. has 
suspended indefinitely the construction of 
new ships at its Vizagapatam (India) yard 
because of high costs. The shipyard has 
completed two ships and has two others un- 
der construction. The managing director 
stated that an 8,000-ton ship would require 
nearly 6,500,000 rupees to build in India 
compared with from 3,500,000 rupees to 
4,000,000 rupees in the United Kingdom. 
The company is seeking a Government sub- 
sidy (1 rupee = $0.3017, U. S. currency). 


SITUATION IN INDUSTRY, IMPERIA, ITALY 


No keels were laid in 1948 by the ship- 
building industry in the Maritime District 
of Imperia, Italy, which is evidence of the 
grave situation existing in the small-scale 
shipbuilding industry. During the year, five 
small craft with a total gross tonnage of 
1,140 were launched. Included were three 
motorships of 525, 60, and 450 gross tons, 
respectively, one lighter of 70 gross tons, and 
one fishing boat of 35 gross tons. 


CONDITIONS IN SPAIN’S INDUSTRY 


Spain’s shipyards were reportedly engaged 
in building 240 vessels totaling 201,938 gross 
tons and 221,369 deadweight tons at the be- 
ginning of 1949. Of these, 4 are tankers; 
9, combination passenger and cargo ships; 
11, fruit ships; 5, freighters and coal ships; 
and the remainder, fishing and other smaller 
vessels. A break-down by means of propul- 
sion reveals that 50 of the vessels (40,334 
gross registered tons) are to be steamships 
and the remaining 190 (161,604 gross regis- 
tered tons), motorships. 

Much of the construction work, which is 
only beginning, is proceeding slowly and 
may extend over a period of many months 
or even years. This slow rate is generally 
attributed to the difficulty of acquiring the 
necessary materials, principally steel plate 
and marine engines. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essentiai Oils 


ESSENTIAL-OIL IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 

Imports of essential oils into the Republic 

of the Philippines during the last half of 

1948 amounted to 20,000 kilograms, valued 

at 194,000 pesos. These shipments came 


entirely from the United States (1 peso= 
US$0.50) . 


SOAP PRODUCTION AND SALES, MALAYA AND 
SINGAPORE 


Production of soap in Malaya and Singa- 
pore during January and February 1949 
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totaled 67,472 hundredweight against 76,136 
in the same months of 1948, or a decrease of 
11.4 percent. 

Combined Malayan sales of locally manu- 
factured soap in the 2-month period 
amounted to 42,688 hundredweight, a de- 
crease of 2.4 percent from the 43,744 sold in 
the corresponding period of 1948. StocKs on 
hand at the end of February totaled 22,015 
hundredweight compared with 21,959 as 
of January 31. 

During January and February 1949, total 
imports and exports were as follows (in 
hundredweight, with comparable 1948 figures 
in parentheses): Imports—washing soap, 
8,812 (8,900); toilet soap, 2,338 (1,109); other 
soap, 728 (709). Exports—washing soap, 
22,142 (30,016); toilet soap, 19 (39); and 
other soap, 113 (6). 

Practically all of the soap imports were 
from the United Kingdom. Exports were 
shipped largely to Hong Kong, Sumatra, 
British countries in Asia, and Arabia. 


Textiles and Re- 
lated Products 


Cotton and Products 


New Factory, BOLivia 


Construction of a new factory in Bolivia, 
which will manufacture cotton goods, was 
begun in June 1948. Machinery was pur- 
chased in the United States. An initial pro- 
duction of 50,000 yards of goods a month 
is expected; during the first year this is to 
be increased to 250,000 yards. Emphasis will 
be placed on finer-quality cotton goods, 
shirtings, and cotton linings. 


EGyYpt’s COTTON EXPORTS 


Egyptian cotton exports from September 
1, 1948, to April 27, 1949, totaled 4,743,000 
cantars (about 99 pounds each), somewhat 
lower than the exports for the corresponding 
period of 1947-48 (4,854,000 cantars). It has 
been reported that consideration is being 
given to an offer from the Soviet Union to 
sell 100,000 metric tons of wheat and use 
the proceeds to purchase cotton in Egypt. 


Srocks, IMPORTS, AND Exports, U. K. 


Stocks of raw cotton in the United King- 
dom at the end of February 1949 amounted 
to 591,000,000 pounds as compared with 
721,000,000 at the end of February 1948. 
Total consumption during the 7-month pe- 
riod August 1948 to February 1949 amounted 
to 565,000,000 pounds. 

Imports of raw cotton during the 8 months 
August 1948 to March 1949 amounted to 
614,900,000 pounds, of which 126,700,000 were 
114-inch staple and over; 460,000,000 between 
seven-eighths of an inch and 14 inches; and 
28,200,000 under seven-eighths of an inch. 
In the group of 1%4 inches and over, about 
96 percent was imported from Egypt and 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; of the group between 
seven-eighths of an inch and 1% inches, 
40 percent came from the United States; 
25 percent from Brazil, and 18 percent from 
Egypt. Reexports amounted to only 78,000 
pounds for the 8 months. 

Exports of cotton piece goods during the 
first quarter of 1949 aggregated 237,000,000 
square yards, an increase of 47,000,000 yards 
over the exports for the first quarter of 1948. 
The target for the year 1949 is 1,000,000,000 
yards. Exports of cotton yarn during the 
first quarter of 1949 totaled 23,200,000 pounds 
compared with 12,600,000 in the like period 
of 1948. Imports of gray cloth for the quar- 
ter, amounting to 80,467,000 square yards, 


came chiefly from Japan and Germany and 
some considerable yardage from the United 
States. 


CoTToN YIELDS, GUATEMALA 


Guatemala’s cotton crop, which was har- 
vested in January, was much lighter than 
previously expected, because of damage by 
locusts. The yield for the 1948-49 year has 
been reestimated at 3,500 bales of ginned 
cotton. Larger imports in 1949 are expected 
for this reason. 


Synthetic Fibers 


IMPORTS OF RAYON PIECE Goons, JAMAICA 


Jamaican imports of rayon piece goods in 
1948 amounted to 2,847,587 linear yards, com- 
pared with 4,246,104 yards in 1947. Of the 
1948 total, the United States supplied 296,487 
yards; the United Kingdom, 2,504,167; Can- 
ada, 30,573; and other countries, 16,360. 
Most of the amount received from the United 
Kingdom arrived in the second half of 1948. 


IMPORTS, GUATEMALA 


Rayon filament yarn was purchased by 
Guatemala in 1947-48 chiefly from the United 
States, total imports being 176 tons or double 
the amount brought into the country during 
the previous 2 years. Dress goods is in great 
demand in Guatemala City, where most of 
the inhabitants who dress in modern style 
cannot afford to buy ready-made clothing. 
Sales of rayon fabrics are expected to increase 
in proportion to the spread of modern dress, 
and as long as high customs duties exist on 
ready-made clothes. 

Imports of piece goods in 1948 (with 1947 
figures in parentheses) were as follows: Un- 
specified textiles, 207 (150) tons; knitted 
materials of synthetic silk such as jersey and 
tricotina, 5 (2) tons; textiles of synthetic 
silk, 3 (6) tons. 


IMPORTS AND REEXPORTS, REPUBLIC OF 
PANAMA 


Imports of rayon piece goods into the Re- 
public of Panama in 1948 totaled 3,907,823 
yards, of which the United States supplied 
3,592,788 yards. Japan, the next highest 
source, shipped 153,966 yards. Imports dur- 
ing 1947 amounted to 4,189,808 yards. This 
means that imports in 1948 declined by more 
than 6 percent, but they were still higher 
than in any previous year since 1941. 

The Republic of Panama is not a textile- 
producing country and does not export, but 
reexported 8,187 yards of rayon piece goods in 
the first 6 months of 1948, 1,500 of which 
went to the United States, 3,561 to Colombia, 
and 3,126 to the Canal Zone. Reexports for 
all of 1947 came to 301,772 yards. 


W ool and Products 


EXPorTs, IRAN 


Iranian exports of raw wool in the 9-month 
period, March 21 to December 21, 1948, 
amounted to 382 metric tons, of which the 
United States received 113 tons; Germany, 
75; the United Kingdom, 65; Palestine, 36; 
Belgium, 34; and Pakistan, 25; whereas 
smaller amounts went to India, Italy, Iraq, 
and France. 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, CANADA 


Canadian wool production in 1948 
amounted to 11,915,000 pounds (greasy basis) 
or 84 percent of the 1947 production. Shorn- 
wool production in 1948 amounted to 8,423,- 
000 pounds, compared with 10,176,000 pounds 
in 1947; pulled wool output was 3,492,000 
pounds, compared with 5,290,000 in 1947. 


(Continued on p. 45) 
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Congestion Again Plagues 
Kilindini Harbor, Mombasa 


Mombasa’s Kilindini Harbor in British East 
Africa is again badly congested. No conges- 
tion was noticeable during the early part of 
this year, but since March the situation has 
deteriorated to a considerable extent. Ships 
have been known to wait 6 and 9 days before 
being able to berth and discharge their cargo. 
According to the U. S. Vice Consul at Mom- 
basa, the outstanding cause of the congestion 
is inadequate railway facilities between the 
port and the interior. It is further reported 
that the East African Railways and Harbours 
since 1940 has hauled four times the loads 
it was originally constructed to haul, and 
still the port is periodically congested. At 
present, port officials state that congestion 
is largely the result of unprecedented im- 
ports of automobiles and cement. 


Ownership of Great Britain’s 
Gas Industry Passes to State 


Great Britain’s gas industry passed into 
state ownership on May 1, 1949, under the 
provisions of the Gas Act, 1948, and more 
than 742 separate divisions of the industry 
ceased to be privately owned; 275 plants, 
municipally owned, also reverted to the 
Government. This industry represents a 
capital value of £300,000,000, employs 135,000 
staff and workmen, and commands a gross 
revenue of £200,000,000 annually. 

Twelve area boards (10 for England and 
1 each for Scotland and Wales) now control 
activities at the plants, and the Gas Coun- 
cil (chairman, deputy chairman, and chair- 
men of the 12 area boards) has control on 
the national level in matters of finance and 
related matters. Another section of the new 
structure is the consumer's councils or con- 
sultative councils which consist of a chair- 
man and from 20 to 30 other members, whose 
duties are in the field of public relations, 
interpreting the board’s policy and the pub- 
lic’s needs. The area boards have almost 
unrestricted power under the new structure 
to manage the affairs of the gas industry 
within their territory and see that they pay 
their own way, subject only to ministerial 
direction when necessary on a national level. 


International Air Lines 
Increase Rates in Peru 


The Peruvian Government and the inter- 
national air carriers serving Peru have 
agreed on a formula with respect to rates 
at which air transportation may be sold by 
these carriers in terms of Peruvian soles, 
according to the American Embassy at Lima. 

The plan, which took effect on May 17, 
permits a gradual increase in the cost of air 
transportation in soles for international 
travel on the following basis: For a period 
of 60 days the air carriers will be permitted 
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to convert their dollar rates at 12 soles to 
the dollar, rather than at the rate of 6.5 
soles to the dollar which has prevailed here- 
tofore. On the termination of the 60-day 
period, an intermediate rate representing 
the average between the open-market rate 
(now around 18) and the rate of 12 will 
apply for a period of 30 days. If the open- 
market rate remains at approximately its 
present level, this would have the effect of 
increasing air-travel rate to Peruvian resi- 
dents to about 15 soles to the dollar during 
this 30-day pericd. Following the expiration 
of the 30-day period, the international air 
carriers operating through Peru will be au- 
thorized to quote their dollar rates in soles 
converted at the current open-market rate 


Construction of New Rail 
Line Authorized by Brazil 


The Brazilian Government has authorized 
the initiation of construction of a direct 
railroad line between Porto Alegre and Passo 
Fundo, thus shortening the present route 
via Santa Maria by 350 kilometers. This will 
also serve to shorten the rail link between 
Porto Alegre and Sao Paulo by a correspond- 
ing figure. Construction is estimated to 
cost 300,000,000 cruzeiros. 


Royal Dutch Airlines Opens 
New Service in the Far East 


KLM was scheduled to open on May 19 a 
new service in the Far East, from Batavia 
to Canton via Bangkok and Singapore In 
a way, this new service replaces the service 
to Shanghai (which has been temporarily 
suspended) and is one which probably offers 
good commercial possibilities—considering 
the present demand for air transport out of 
China. 


Canadian Air Service Links 
Mining Area With Montreal 


Canadian Pacific Airlines established on 
May 16, 1949, a new air service which brings 
the northwestern Quebec mining centers of 
Val d'Or and Rouyn-Noranda within a few 
hours’ traveling time of Montreal. 

An 18-passenger amphibious Canso air- 
craft made its first scheduled return trip on 
that day, using Dorval Airport at Montreal 
and lakes at Val d’Or and Rouyn-Noranda 
Landing strips will soon be built at the 
northern centers. Upon their completion 
a Douglas DC-3 aircraft will be used for the 
service, which provides for return flights 
daily except Sundays. 

The American Consulate General at Mon- 
treal reports further that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has made initial contributions of 
approximately C$25,000 to the work to be 
done at Val d’Or and Rouyn with a view to 
promoting commercial exchanges between 
that region and the rest of Quebec Province 
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Existing means of communication—roads 
and railways—-had a tendency to favor On- 
tario rather than central Quebec. The new 
air service is, therefore, comparatively im- 
portant in the light of the not inconsiderable 
mining and forestry developments in the two 
regions of Timiskaming and Abitibi. The 
establishment of additional airfields is con- 
templated in the future 

While Canadian Pacific Airlines may not 
reap any immediate profits from the opera- 
tion of the new route, Montreal circles ap- 
pear confident that eventually this extension 
of the company’s services will be greatly 
beneficial 

A comparison of travel time and fares from 
Montreal to Rouyn by train, bus, and plane 
is shown below 


Montreal to Rouyn 


Hours Fare 
Train (first-class) 1834-20 C$25.55* 
--------. 12%-18% 12.75 
Plane__- 21%4- 2% 26.45 


*Includes C$5.00, lower berth sleeper. 


Express rates are: 14 cents per pound to 
Val d'Or and 18 cents per pound to Rouyn; 
freight rates are: C$6.75 per hundredweight 
to Val d'Or and C88.75 per hundredweight to 
Rouyn 


Italian Air Line Announces 
Venezuela-to-Rome Service 


The Italian air line Linee Aeree Transcon- 
tinentale Italiane (LATI) was scheduled to 
inaugurate a service on May 24 between Mai- 
quetia, Venezuela, and Rome, via Seville, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Embassy in Caracas. 
Four-motor Savoia-Marchetti 95's will be 
used 

The Maiquetia-Rome route is now being 
flown by two United States non-scheduled 
carriers, Transocean Air Lines and Trans- 
Caribbean Airways, using DC-4 equipment 

KLM was expected to commence service 
to Europe from Maiquetia on May 23, using 
DC-—6's 


Mexican Government To Take 
Over Operation of Telegraph 


Tne Western Union Telegraph Co. will 
cease to operate in Mexico as of June 16, 
1949 For more than 60 years the company 
and its predecessor have served the nation 
under a franchise which expires on that 
date and has not been renewed by the Mexi- 
can Government. In the future, the tele- 
graphic communications throughout the 
country will be operated by the Govern- 
ment’s Telégrafos Nacionales de Mexico 
The two entities have, however, signed an 
agreement whereunder the Western Union 
will handle Telégrafos Nacionales’ overland 
business from its contacts on the border to 
all points of the United States, and vice 
versa 
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Greek-American Line Adds 


Ship to Genoa-New York Run 


The General Steam Navigation Company 


of Greece set April 30 as the first sailing © 


of the Neptunia out of Genoa, reports the 
American Consulate General in that city. 
This vessel is the former Dutch ship Johan 
de Witt. After extensive refitting in Genoa 
the Neptunia of 17,600 tons displacement 
joins the Nea Hellas in a fortnightly service 
to New York. Provided with accommoda- 
tions for 250 first-class and 550 tourist-class 
passengers, the ship will have an entirely 
Italian crew. 


Bulgaria Opens New Railway 
Passenger-Freight Service 


Passenger and freight service began May 10 
on the Isperikh-Samuil section of the 
Samuil-Silistra trunk line, according to an 
announcement appearing in the Bulgarian 
press. There is one train a day, running to 
Samuil in the early morning and returning 
to Isperikh in the early evening. The trip 
is scheduled to take 1 hour; the rail dis- 
tance is probably about 16 miles. 


Electric Power. Manila 


The new substation of the Manila Electric 
Co., which will supply electric energy to the 
commercial district of Manila, Republic of 
the Philippines, has been completed at a 
cost of 350,000 pesos, according to the Amer- 
ican Embassy in that city. 


British Columbia Reports 
Change in Freight Rates 


The Province of British Columbia, Canada, 
gained equality in freight rates recently 
when the Board of Transport Commissioners 
abolished the ‘“‘mountain differential,” un- 
der which rates were 1'4 the prairie rate. 
The removal] of the differential will cost the 
railroads an estimated $3,500,000 a year. 

Passenger rates have been restored to 
former levels by the granting of a 15 percent 
increase in fares. The rise restores rates to 
what they were before the 15 percent excise 
tax on tickets was abolished 


Postal Rates, New Zealand 


The New Zealand Post and Telegraph De- 
partment has issued new schedules show- 
ing the principal postal rates and charges 
ooth inland and overseas by surface and air 
mail. These can be reviewed in the Trans- 
portation and Communications Branch, Of- 
fice of International Trade, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 


Pakistan Takes Steps To 
Expand Electric Power Supply 


The first of a series of projects to supply 
electric power from the North-West Frontier 
to West Punjab, Pakistan, was started on 
May 1, 1949, when an extension of the Mala- 
Kkand Hydro-Electric Scheme _ connecting 
Wah, West Punjab, with Malakand, N. W. 
F. P., was officially opened by Sir Ambrose 
Dundas, Governor of the North-West Fron- 
tier Province 

The Chief Engineer of the Electricity De- 
partment, N. W. F. P., reports that the pres- 
ent Malakand power station, which was 
opened in 1938, has an installed capacity of 
9,600 kilowatts, of which 6,400 kilowatts are 
effective. Work is now in progress to in- 
crease this capacity to a total of 19,600 kilo- 
watts, 16,400 kilowatts being the maximum 
effective. Storage reservoirs will take care 
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Nationalization of Mixed Aviation Companies in Argentina 
By KENNETH N. HyNeEs, American Embassy, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Nationalization of the Argentine mixed aviation companies—FAMA, AEROPOSTA, 
ZONDA, and ALFA—was authorized by Decree No. 10,479, dated May 3, 1949. 

This decree withdraws the legal authority previously granted to the four commercial 
air lines to operate as mixed companies, transfers ownership of the air lines to the 
kKederal Government, and delegates responsibility to the Ministry of Transport for the 
management and operation of the air lines, including all attendant fiscal responsibilities. 
The purpose behind this action, according to the decree, is to effect a reduction in the 
heavy expenses which these public services have imposed upon the Government, by bring 
ing into force a “more rational system” of operation (nationalization) which will permit 
a single administration for all air lines and common use of all shops and installations. 

Legal basis for the action is derived from Article 40 of the National Constitution, which 
includes among its stipulations “that public services originally pertain to the State, as 
does the transfer thereto of services that may be in the hands of private capital at 
present,” according to the interpretation of the decree. Terms for the liquidation of 
private capital invested in the former mixed companies will be determined by the Min- 
istry of Finance and the Ministry of Economy within 30 days following the date of 
signature. 

Publication of the decree has occasioned mixed reactions. Many observers point out 
that the decree simply formalizes what has been the actual situation for some time insofar 
as administrative control of the air lines is concerned. The popular opinion seems to 
be that the Government might just as well own the air lines inasmuch as the taxpayers 
have to pay the bill in any case. A different opinion is expressed by many actually 
engaged in the industry, however. They believe that the action that has been taken 
will penalize the development of commercial aviation in Argentina. They point out 
that heavy losses in operations are not peculiar to Argentine companies, but are quite 
general through the world. They fear that bureaurocratic control may impede the proper 
expression of specialized industrial “know-how” to the inevitable disadvantage of the 
national economy. 

The Government’s conviction that the operating expenses of the commercial air lines 
can be reduced by the common use of repair shops and installations is, in the opinion 
of local technical experts now engaged in the Argentine aviation industry, unwarrantedly 
optimistic. According to these experts, the types of aircraft employed by the different 
airlines are dissimilar. For example, the DC-3’s used by AEROPOSTA, ALFA, and 
ZONDA are, apart from the engines, three different types of planes, and common main- 
tenance methods and supplies for these aircraft are impossible. Similar objections are 
raised against the common usage of the aircraft now being flown over the domestic 
routes; for, according to technicians, the differences in designs and equipment effectively 
prevent the interchange of aircraft among the three domestic commercial air lines. The 
planes of ZONDA, for example, would not be suitable for the Patagonian services of 
(EROPOSTA, and the cockpit of an AEROPOSTA DC-3 would pose a major problem, 
to a pilot operating a ZONDA DC-3. Such are the opinions of many technical experts. 

Since the decree was signed on May 3, the Ministry of Transport has taken quick 
action to implement its authority by the appointment of an Interventor General for all 





farmer mixed companies and delegate interventors for each of the four air lines involved. 








of any shortage of water in the Swat River 
during the minimum supply period. 

The American Vice Consul at Lahore ad- 
vises that the extension system to Wah com- 
prises 57 miles with a capacity of 66,000 
volts and is intended to serve the following 
purposes: 

1. To provide electric power to the Wah 
Cement Works and thus effect a substantial 
reduction in the import of coal. 

2. To bring the supply of electricity within 
the reach of the population of Hazara Dis- 
trict and thus develop that area. 

3. To form part of the link-up with the 
West Punjab electricity grid system. 


Tel Aviv Reports Opening of 
New Air Services to Israel 


The Israeli national air line, El Al Israel 
Aviation Company, inaugurated service in 
April between New York and Lydda. 

Air France, in April, commenced weekly 
service between Paris and Lydda. 

Hellas Hellenic Airlines has been granted 
permission by the Israeli Government to 
land passenger planes at Lydda Airfield. 

Linee Aeree Italiane, LAI, (Italo-TWA air- 
line company) has been planning to increase 
the frequency of its DC-3 services between 
Rome and Lydda from the present two round 
trips per week to three round trips per week, 
beginning approximately June 1, 1949. LAI’s 


service between Rome and Palestine was 
opened March 21. It is reported that LAI’s 
load factors on the Rome-Lydda service have 
been excellent, particularly with reference to 
east-bound traffic. 


Portuguese Air Line Initiates 
New Lisbon-to-London Service 


The Portuguese Government-operated air 
line, Transportes Aereos Portugueses, was 
expected to start its new Lisbon-London 
service on May 27, 1949, according to a re- 
port by the U. S. Embassy in Lisbon. This 
projected weekly service will utilize four- 
motored DC-4 Skymaster equipment and, 
it is assumed, will be an extension of TAP’s 
current Lisbon-Paris route. 


Danish Telegraph Company 
Publishes Annual Report 


The Great Northern Telegraph Co., Ltd., 
of Copenhagen, Denmark, has recently re- 
leased its annual report for 1948. In addi- 
tion to information concerning the com- 
pany’s revenue account and financial posi- 
tion, the report contains interesting revela- 
tions about the restoration of the company’s 
European cable system. The cable connec- 
tion between Denmark and Poland was re- 


(Continued on p. 45) 
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Far East Trade Retarded 
By Civil Strife, 


Economic Dislocation 


(Continued from p. 9) 


Japan and the general economic disloca- 
tion in other countries of the region. 
Purchases of chemicals, iron and steel 
products, and machinery have been 
greatly reduced since the war. While in 
1937 these commodities represented 15.9 
percent of the total value of imports, 
postwar imports have averaged 10.5 per- 
cent of total annual imports. Petroleum 
and its products, valued at $194,000,000, 
occupied fourth place among the leading 
imports in 1937, although this group 
moved up to third place in 1948. The 


value of such imports in 1946 was only 
56.2 percent of those of 1937, but in- 
creased to 97.1 percent in 1947 and 105.9 
percent in 1948. Vehicles rose from the 
prewar seventh to fifth place, and com- 
pared in value in 1946 to 78.2 percent of 
that of 1937, in 1947 to 133.3 percent, and 
in 1948 to 118.8 percent. 

Although the positions of these seven 
principal groups of imports have shifted 
among themselves, their aggregate value 
relative to the total imports of the Far 
East has increased substantially during 
the period under consideration. In 1946 
their combined total comprised 67.8 per- 
cent of the total imports, compared with 
68.6 percent in 1947, 60.7 percent in 1948 
and 57.5 percent in 1937. The percent- 
ages of imports of all other commodities 


TABLE 6.—Trade of the United States With the Far East, 1937 and 1946-48 


Country | ——- 


Total U. S. trade__- 


Total Far Eastern countries___- 


Burma 

China 

Formosa 

French Indochina 
French Oceania. _- 
Hong Kong___- 
Indonesia_ -___- 
Japan____- 
Korea____ 
Malaya - 
Manchuria__. 
Philippines _- 
Siam : 
Kwantung 


Country 


{In 1,000 U. S. dollars] 


U. 8. exports 


1937 1946 1947 1948 


3, 349, 167 9, 739, 482 14, 429, 747 12, 614, 200 
500, 434 1, 021, 559 1, 582, 106 1, 402, 794 
i 2, 46 », 590 4, 525 

49, 703 465, 199 53, 498 240, 155 
116 9, 236 5. 702 
2, 532 8,077 23, 690 14, 30. 
70 3, 914 5, 218 056 
20, 266 46, 652 89. 479 84. lf 
25, 050 73, 344 108. 591 92. 14 
288, 558 101, 861 414, 45 $23, 333 
22t 8, 662 69, 284 
8, 836 14, 603 65, 752 S1, GOS 
3 m4 28 2 
85, 032 297, 367 439, 519 467, 746 
3, 682 7, 559 13, 310 16, 380 
16, 068 l 78 ‘ 


U.S. imports 


1937 1946 1947 1945 
Total U. S. trade. 3, OR3, 668 4, GOR, 805 5, 733, 369 7. 070. 400 
Total Far Eastern countries_ 813, 240 455, O78 659, 229 813, 321 
Burma.___-_-_- 1,074 370 1, 700 
China__- 103, 622 92, 690 116, 705 117, 493 
Formosa s Q x oN 1. 004 
French Indochina 6, 577 41, 840 $, 291 3, 2¢ 
French Oceania 1, 270 1, 924 1, 671 1,741 
Hong Kong 9, 213 1, 481 2, 401 6A: 
Indonesia 115, 189 33. 770 60. 76, 861 
Japan 4, 201 109, 883 410) 
Korea 35 2.167 
Malaya___-.- 242, 872 126, 801 282, 842 
Manchuria 14 x 2 
Philippines 126, 061 9, 712 161, 604 227, 503 
Siam : 527 5, 8 7, 797 19, 466 
Kwantung_. 3, 708 
Balance of trade (export balance (+); import balance 
Country —— --—- 
937 1946 1947 1948 
Total U. S. trade 23. 499 4.4 830. 587 12 06. 378 LF 543. 800 
Total Far Eastern countries 7 12, SOF 66, 451 422, 877 SY, 47 
Burma__. +1, 472 5, 220 2, 82 
China 919 +372, 509 236. 793 1129 662 
Formosa... 2 +116 +8, O51 +4, 698 
French Indochina —4, 045 33, 763 +19, 399 +11. 040 
French Oceania — 563 +1, 990 +3, 547 +1, 315 
Hong Kong +11, 053 45, 171 87. O78 80. 52% 
Indonesia 90, 139 », 574 69, GSS 15, 282 
Japan_ +84, 357 &. 022 379, O52 263, 650 
Korea 231 +56, 495 67, 722 
Malaya 234, O36 —112, 198 217, 090 187, 398 
Manchuria +40) 28 
Philippines 41, 029 257, 65 277, $25 240, 24 
Siam +3, 155 1, 70 4, 487 OS6 
Kwantung +12 360 1 178 
1 Not available. s = Less than $500 
2 Included with Japan. 7 ; 
3 Included with Chins Source: Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the 
- . te S *S O37 ure of the ensus ‘ y 
4 Included with Manchuria United States, 1937; Bureau of the ( 1s, 1946-48 
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have remained correspondingly below 
their prewar levels. Whereas in 1937 
their aggregate value amounted to 42.5 
percent of the area’s imports, during 
1946-48 they accounted for only 32.2 
percent, 31.4 percent, and 39.3 percent, 
respectively. 


Trade of the Far East With the 

United States 
AS PREVIOUSLY MENTIONED, in the 
prewar years the United States was one 
of the principal customers and suppliers 
of the Far East, and occupied first 
place in the total value of the extra- 
regional trade of the area.” One of the 
outstanding features of the prewar visi- 
ble trade between the United States and 
the Far East was a large export surplus 
in favor of the Far East. According to 
United States statistics, the balance of 
trade in 1937 was $312,800,000 in favor of 
the Far East. Before the war, all of the 
countries except Japan and Siam enjoyed 
a substantial export surplus in mer- 
chandise trade with the United States 
(table 6). 

In the three postwar years 1946-48, 
however, the importance of the Far East 
in relation to the total trade of the United 
States declined from about 20 percent in 
1937 to about 11 percent of the total 
yearly value of the United States foreign 
trade. In contrast to the smaller portion 
of United States trade which was shared 
by the Far East, the United States po- 
sition in the trade of the Far East has 
significantly improved, accounting for 
43.1 percent in 1946, declining to 39.5 
percent in 1947, and substantially de- 
creasing to 29.3 percent of the total trade 
of the region in 1948 (table 3). Not only 
has there been a radical shift in the rela- 

* United States statistics are used in this 
article as a source of information on trade 
between the Far East and the United States. 
Differences between United States statistics 
and those of other countries may result from 
time lag in arrival of shipments and from 
differences in methods of evaluation. United 
States statistics of trade with China, for ex- 
ample, vary considerably from China's sta- 
tistics on trade with the United States. Since 
United States foreign-trade statistics record 
imports by country of origin, Chinese exports 
to the United States via Hong Kong are shown 
in United States foreign-trade statistics as 
imports from China, while in Chinese foreign- 
trade statistics they are shown as exports to 
Hong Kong. Apparent discrepancies in bal- 
ance of trade between two countries may re- 
sult because of the use of different statistical 
methods of recording trade. 

Theoretically, total trade of the United 
States with the Far East (based upon United 
States statistics) should be equal in value to 
total trade of the Far East with the United 
States (based upon Official statistics of the 
individual countries). Actually, for the rea- 
sons enumerated, in 1937 the Far East ac- 
counted for $1,313,700,000 or 20.4 percent of 
the total trade of the United States (based 
upon United States statistics); the United 
States, on the other hand, accounted for 
$1,304,600,000 or 18.5 percent of the total 
merchandise trade of the Far East (based 
upon Far Eastern statistics). 
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tive positions of the trade of the two 
regions with each other (the Far East 
becoming less important in the total 
trade of the United States and the latter 
accounting for a much larger portion of 
the Far Eastern total value of trade) but 
the balance of trade has shifted from a 
normal export balance for the Far East 
to an import balance, which amounted 
to more than $2,000,000,000 for merchan- 
dise trade alone in the 3 years 1946-48 
(table 6). Since the war, with the ex- 
ception of Malaya and Siam, all of the 
countries of the region have experienced 
consistently a trade deficit with the 
United States. United States statistics 
further disclose that in 1946 the Far 
Eastern region had a deficit in its mer- 
chandise trade with the United States 
amounting to $566,500,000, which in- 
creased to $922,900,000 in 1947, and 
greatly declined to $589,500,000 in 1948 
as compared with a substantial export 
surplus of $312,800,000 in favor of the 
Far East in 1937. 

The sharp contrast between the favor- 
able prewar and adverse postwar balance 
of trade between the two areas is pri- 
marily due to greatly expanded imports 
into the Far East from the United States 
and substantially diminished exports to 
the United States. While in terms of 
value Far Eastern exports to the United 
States since the end of the war have re- 
covered considerably and in 1948 were 
slightly above the exports of 1937, im- 
ports from the United States, on the 
other hand, during the same _ period 
1946-48, grossly exceeded annually the 
prewar level, increasing in 1948 to nearly 
three times the 1937 imports. Because of 
tremendous rises in prices since 1937, 
however, the physical volume of the 


of the Far East, the United States sup- 
plied 47.8 percent of the total in 1946, 
48 percent in 1947, and 23.1 percent in 
1948, as compared with 16.7 percent in 
1937 (table 3). 

The substantial decline of imports 
from the United States in 1948 is at- 
tributed to depletion of dollar reserves 
and continuing universal dollar short- 
ages throughout the Far East, improve- 
ment in agricultural production of the 
area, and, to some extent, increased 
availability of goods from prewar tradi- 
tional suppliers—the United Kingdom, 
Western Europe, and Japan. 

The over-all shift of the relative im- 
portance of the United States in the 
merchandise trade of the Far East has 
also significantly changed the role of the 
various individual trading countries of 
the area. Before the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in the Pacific, Japan (including 
Korea and Formosa), Malaya, the Phil- 
ippines, China (including Kwantung and 
Manchuria), and Indonesia, in their re- 
spective order named, were the principal 
Far Eastern trading partners of the 
United States. In 1937 out of the total 
value of merchandise trade of $1,314,- 
000,000 between the United States and 
the Far East, the five countries enumer- 
ated accounted for $1,269,000,000, while 
the remaining balance was shared by 
other countries of the area. 

In 1948 the Philippine Republic as- 
sumed the leading role among the coun- 
tries of the Far East in merchandise 
trade with the United States, accounting 
for 31.4 percent of the total value of Far 
Eastern-American trade as compared 
with 16.1 percent in 1937. Second larg- 


est exporter in 1947 and 1948, the Phil- 
ippines advanced from the third place 
they held in 1937 when they contributed 
15.5 percent of the total exports from the 
Far East, and shipped 28 percent of the 
area’s total exports in 1948. In 1948, as 
in 1947, the Philippine Republic not only 
remained the main destination for 
United States goods in the Far East, but 
also increased its share of purchases 
from 27.8 percent in 1947 to 33.3 percent 
in 1948, compared with 17 percent in 
1937. 

The emergence of the Philippines to 
postwar leadership among Far East 
countries in the trade of the United 
States was due in part to loans and 
grants. A total of $771,000,000 of ex- 
ternal aid supplied was extended prin- 
cipally by the United States under the 
Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946; 
lesser amounts were supplied by the 
United States Government for relief in 
occupied areas, and loans by the U. S. 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development (table 2). In ad- 
dition to this extensive outside financial 
assistance, exports of Philippine copra 
accounted for a considerable amount of 
foreign exchange. This postwar phe- 
nomenal trade attained by the Philip- 
pines with the United States, particular- 
ly the heavy volume of purchases, is of a 
transitory nature, and, as funds under 
the enumerated aid programs become ex- 
hausted, it is expected that this high 
volume of purchases will decline. The 
gradual recovery of production of prin- 
cipal agricultural products, sugar, palm 
oil, and abaca, will undoubtedly con- 
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tribute to Philippine dollar receipts in 
the future. Nevertheless, it is question- 
able whether the heavy volume of mer- 
chandise trade with the United States 
characteristic of the last 3 years can be 
maintained, inasmuch as the over-all 
trade position of the Philippines will 
depend in large part upon the dollar 
earnings of its exports. 

Japan occupied second place among the 
countries of the Far East in total trade 
with the United States in 1948, account- 
ing for 17.3 percent as against 37.5 per- 
cent in 1937, thus registering an improve- 
ment over 1946 and 1947 when it 
occupied third place. The improvement 
of Japan’s position was made possible 
through substantial recovery plus enor- 
mous financial aids amounting to nearly 
$1,700,000,000 since the end of the war 
(table 2). Although Japan was the sec- 
ond largest exporter from the Far East 
to the United States in 1937, its position 
has deteriorated to fifth place in 1948; 
Japan exported 251 percent of the re- 


gion’s total in 1937, 24.2 percent in 1946, 
5.4 in 1947, and 7.3 in 1948. Japan’s ex- 
ports in 1946 and the relatively high 
percentage of over-all regional exports 


reflect shipments of considerable 
amounts of strategic minerals accumu- 
lated during the war which do not reflect 
exports from production. In contrast 
to the low volume of exports to the 
United States, Japan has continued to 
take a large quantity of imports from 
the United States. Japan’s share in 
United States exports to the Far East in 
1948 dropped slightly to 23.1 percent 
from the 26.2 percent of the preceding 
year, in contrast to imports of 57.7 per- 
cent in 1937. 

The relative position of Japan in 
United States trade will decline as com- 
mercial intercourse is fully restored be- 
tween Japan’s traditional prewar trad- 
ing partners and as raw materials 
become available from nondollar sources. 
The significant decrease of silk exports 
to the United States will continue to af- 


Taste 8.—United States Erports to the Far East. by Principal Commodity Sub-groups, 
1937 and 1946-48 


[Value in 1,000 U. 


1937 
Commodity subgroup 1.000 
U.8 
dollars 
Total exports 500, 434 
Foodstuffs: 
Dairy products 1. 600 
Fish and fish products 1, 476 
Grains and preparations 4, 429 
Vegetables and preparations 1, 706 
Fruits and preparations 3, O80 
Vegetable oils and fats 429 
Table beverage materials 1, 035 
Sugar and related products 822 
Rubber and manufactures 4, 33 
Tobacco and manufactures 16, 412 
Textiles and textile raw materials: 
Cotton, unmanufactured 64, 405 
Cotton manufactures 11, 812 
Rayon and other synthetic textiles 677 
Paper and manufactures 6, 182 
Coal HO 
Petroleum and Products 65, 404 
Metals and machinery 
Steel-mill products 108, 25- 
Iron and steel manufactures 6, 272 
Aluminum and manufactures 496 
Copper and manufactures 22, 779 
Electrical machinery and apparatus 8, 027 


Engine turbines and parts 2 
Construction and conveying machinery 1 
Mining, well, and pumping machinery 8, 
Metalworking machinery 13, 096 
Textile, sewing, and shoe machinery 3 
Industrial machinery, n. e. s 4 
Office appliances 2 








Printing and bookbinding machinery 874 
Agricultural machinery and implements 1, 527 
Vehicles and parts: 
Automobiles, parts, and accessories 31,013 
Aircraft, parts, and accessories 9, 260 
Vehicles and parts, n. e. s RN} 
Chemical products 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 2, 673 
Chemical specialties 2, 374 
Industrial chemicals 3, 860 
Pigments, paints, and varnishes 2, 440 
Fertilizers, and fertilizer materials 5, 232 
Soap and toilet preparations 2, 0 
Photographic and projection goods ‘ 
Scientific and professional equipment 1, 
Books, maps, and pictures. 3, 277 
Miscellaneous commodities 553 
Other 64, 465 


' Includes: China, French Indochina, Indonesia, 
Malaya, Philippines, Siam for all years and Burma for 1946 
? Less than 0.05 percent. 
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fect Japan’s dollar receipts 
ability to purchase from the 
States. 

In 1948 China was the third leading 
country of the region in trade with the 
United States and shared 16.4 percent 
of the mercantile traffic between the two 
areas, compared with 13.2 percent in 1937, 
As a supplier of United States imports, 
China has been able to retain its position 
as third in importance during the past 
three years. In 1948 China furnished 14.4 
percent of the total imports, as compared 
with 12.7 percent in 1937 when it ranked 
fifth among suppliers. China’s postwar 
importance is not due to improvement 
or rise in exports to the United States 
but to the declining importance of Japan 
and other countries whose economies 
were impaired by the war. China also 
ranked third as a market for United 
States exports, accounting for 17.1 per- 
cent in 1948, as compared with 9.9 per- 
cent in 1937. 

As in the case of the Philippines and 
Japan, the importance of China's post- 
war trade with the United States was 
made possible by heavy accumulations 
during the war of gold and dollars worth 
approximately $900,000,000, together 
with various types of financial and eco- 
nomic assistance extended by the United 
States and Canada, amounting to ap- 
proximately $2,000,000,000 ‘table 2). The 
recent advances of Communist forces re- 
sulting in the deterioration of the econ- 
omy, together with exhaustion of China's 
foreign balance, will undoubtedly depress 
further the level of trade with the United 
States. 

The position of Malaya dropped from 
second place in 1937, when its share of 
the trade between the United States and 
the Far East was 19.2 percent, to fourth 
in 1948 when it accounted for 15.8 per- 
cent of the total trade. During the past 
3 years Malaya has maintained its pre- 
war position as chief source of Far East- 
ern products to the United States and 
exported 33.1 percent of the region’s total 
exports in 1948, as compared with 29.9 
percent in 1937. Malaya’s high position 
is attributed largely to exports of rubber 
and tin. Imports into Malaya from the 
United States, however, are greatly dis- 
proportionate to the volume of exports, 
because of Malaya’s membership in the 
sterling area under which its dollar ex- 
penditures are limited by the United 
Kingdom. Although Malaya increased 
its purchases from 1.8 percent in 1937 to 
5.8 percent in 1948, the increase is attrib- 
uted to the inability of the United King- 
dom during the immediate postwar 
period to supply Malaya with consumer 
and reconstruction goods. Continued re- 
covery of production in the United King- 
dom and Japan will undoubtedly divert 
imports from the United States. 

Although Indonesia retained its pre- 
war fifth place of importance in total 


and its 
United 
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Far East-American trade, yet it ac- 
counted for only 7.6 percent of that trade 
in 1948 as compared with 10.7 percent in 
1937. It was restored in 1948 to fourth 
place in export trade, its share of ex- 
ports in 1948 being 9.5 percent, consider- 
ably below the 14.2 percent of 1937. In- 
donesia ranked fifth as a market for 
United States exports to the Far East, 
taking 6.6 percent in 1948, as against 5 
percent in 1937. Political developments 
since the end of the war have not only re- 
tarded recovery of export industries but 
also limited imports of consumer and re- 
construction goods. External assistance 
amounting to more than $545,000,000 ex- 
tended by the United States and the 
Netherlands greatly contributed to the 
postwar trade between the United States 
and Indonesia. 

The relative position of Burma, French 
Indochina, French Oceania, Hong Kong, 
Korea, and Siam in the total trade of the 
Far East has had very little change from 
that of prewar. In 1948 those countries 
in aggregate accounted for only 11.5 per- 
cent of the merchandise trade between 
the Far East and the United States. 
Burma, French Indochina, French Oce- 
ania, Hong Kong, Korea, and Siam 
aggregately accounted for 7.6 percent of 
exports from the Far East in 1948. Com- 
parable statistics for 1937 are not avail- 
able. Siam, which held last position 
among the important suppliers of im- 
ports before the war, moved up to sixth 
place in 1948 and registered the largest 
percentage of gain—from 0.1 percent of 
the total in 1937 to 6.1 percent in 1948. 
Although since the war this group of 
countries has been purchasing consider- 
ably more goods from the United States 
than in the prewar period, their import 
trade from the United States has ac- 
counted for only 13.7 percent in the aggre- 
gate in 1948. Burmese purchases from 
the United States are greatly limited by 
lack of dollars. In the case of French 
Indochina, civil strife, inability to pro- 
cure commodities for reconstruction in 
short world supply, and restrictions re- 
quiring purchases from French Union 
sources where possible have recently cur- 
tailed purchases from the United States. 
Korea’s imports from the United States 
were limited to United States appropri- 
ated funds which have amounted to at 
least $425,000,000 since the end of the 
war. In Siam, as in the case of Burma, 
French Indochina, and Korea, the nature 
of the agricultural economy and lack of 
extensive industrialization has confined 
purchases to minor types of commodities, 
mostly consumer goods. 


The Far East As a Market for 
United States Exports 


BEFORE the Pacific war the composition 
of imports into the Far East from the 
United States remained relatively un- 
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changed from year to year. In 1937 the 
leading groups of imports from the 
United States consisted of iron, steel, and 
copper manufactures (27.4 percent), pe- 
troleum and products (13.1 percent), raw 
cotton (12.9 percent), machinery (9.1 
percent), other manufactured goods, in- 
cluding textiles and tobacco (7.9 per- 
cent), automobiles and parts (6.2 per- 
cent), and foodstuffs (2.9 percent). Out 
of total imports valued at $1,403,000,000 
in 1948, these seven groups accounted for 
73.2 percent (table 7). 

The most significant shifts in the post- 
war period among the principal groups of 
commodities have been the great increase 
in the importance of imported foodstuffs, 
other manufactured goods (‘including 
textiles and tobacco), and the signifi- 
cant decline of imports of iron and steel 
products, petroleum products, machin- 
ery, and raw cotton, reflecting the low 
level of industrial recovery and accumu- 
lated needs for consumer goods. The 
value of foodstuffs imports in 1948 
reached $371,000,000 compared with 
nearly $15,000,000 in 1937, while their 
position in relation to the total value of 
imports changed from 2.9 percent in 1937 
to 26.4 percent in 1948. Purchases of 
manufactured goods ‘including textiles 
and tobacco) valued at nearly $270,000,- 
000 in 1948, against $39,000,000 in 1937, 
accounted for 19.3 percent of the total 
value as compared with 7.9 percent in 
the prewar year. Although shipments 
of raw cotton increased considerably in 
value from $64,000,000 in 1937 to $118,- 
000,000 in 1948, the relative importance 
in the total value of imports declined 
from 12.9 to 8.4 percent. While imports 
of machinery greatly increased in value 


from about $46,000,000 to $113,000,000, 
their relative importance dropped from 
9.1to8 percent. The position of iron and 
steel products and copper and its prod- 
ucts during the period under considera- 
tion, shifted from the first to the fifth 
place, and while it declined in value from 
$137,000,000 to $66,000,000, its percentage 
to the total trade greatly decreased from 
27.4 to 4.8. Although automobiles and 
parts have shown a significant rise in 
value from $31,000,000 to $51,000,000, the 
percentage of their importance to the 
total imports declined from 6.2 to 3.6. 
Petroleum and its products, the second 
major prewar group, has not only 
dropped from the second to the seventh 
place in importance, but in value has 
decreased from $65,000,000 to $38,000,000, 
and from 13.1 to 2.7 percent in relation 
to the total imports. 

Substantial industrial recovery by the 
United Kingdom, continental Europe, 
and Japan, coupled with dollar short- 
ages in the Far East, will no doubt 
divert a substantial volume of imports 
of industrial and consumer goods from 
the United States. 


The Far East As a Supplier of 
United States Imports 


COMMODITIES entering into postwar 
export trade of the Far East with the 
United States have become less diversi- 
fied, and in 1948 more than half of the 
total value of exports was accounted for 
by the five major prewar commodities: 
Rubber, raw silk, tin bars, tung oil, and 
copra (table 8). Out of the total of 
$813,000,000 value of exports from the 
region to the United States during 1948, 
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these five commodities accounted for 
62.3 percent, compared with $797,000,000 
and 58.5 percent in 1937. 

In 1948 rubber valued at $273,000,000 
ranked first among the leading exports, 
followed by copra ($110,000,000), tin bars 
($81,000,000) , tung oil ($27,000,000), and 
raw silk ($15,000,000), and, in their re- 
spective order, each accounted for 33.6, 
13.5, 10.0, 3.3, and 1.9 percent of the 
total value of shipments to the United 
States. Although in volume the exports 
of nearly all of the other commodities 
declined considerably, the value of the 
shipments increased greatly since the 
war. 


Salient Features of Postwar Far 
Eastern Trade 


MAJOR CHANGES in the over-all trade 
pattern of the Far East brought about 
by the Pacific war and subsequent po- 
litical and economic instability may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

(1) A slight increase in the value of 
trade as compared to that of prewar 
trade, due to rise in prices; 

(2) A substantial decline in the vol- 
ume of exports; 

(3) An excess of imports over exports; 

(4) A decreased volume of intra-re- 
gional trade compared with prewar, due 
largely to the reduced role of Japan and 
the diminished trade in rice; 

(5) An adverse balance of trade with 
the United States for the area as com- 
pared with a prewar positive balance; 

(6) A shortage of hard currency 
throughout the region; and 

(7) The establishment of rigid trade 
controls in order to conserve foreign 
exchange. 

Although Far Eastern trade as a whole 
is characterized by the common features 
enumerated, the trade of the individual 
countries comprising the region varies 
in degree of recovery, dependence upon 
outside financial aid, and freedom from 
restrictive controls. Analysis of the 
current trade position of the separate 
countries of the area will be made in the 
second article of this series, to be pub- 
lished in this magazine next week. 





German Newspapers 


A survey of newspaper circulation by the 
Press Branch of the British Military Govern- 
ment shows that there were 59 newspapers 
with a total circulation of 10,692,571 in the 
British Zone of Germany and the British 
Sector of Berlin as of March 21, 1949 (ex- 
cluding the Sunday edition of Die Welt called 
Die Welt am Sonntag, with a circulation of 
400,000, but including the Trade Union Der 
Bund with a bi-weekly circulation of 2,- 
700,000). This was an increase in circula- 
tion of 1,585,071, or 17.4 percent, above the 
9,107,500 figure reported on April 1, 1948. Of 
the 59 newspapers published in March 1949, 
3 appeared daily, 3 six times per week, 50 
thrice weekly, 1 twice weekly, and 1 once 
every 2 weeks. 
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Country Unit quoted ype of exchang 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3 
Ord ry ‘. 2 
Auction 4. { 
Free market $ 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42 
Differential MH. 05 
Curb 64. 06 
Brazil Cruzeiro Free market 18.7 
Chile Peso Banking market 
Free market 47. 95 
os 8 cane 31 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 
Bank of Republic l 
Curb 2 
Costa Rica Colon U neontrolled 6. 2 
Controlled 5 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Off 13. 77 
cial 
Free ‘ 17 é 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 
Mexico Peso Free 4. 86 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5 
Curb 
Paraguay Guarani Official 3 
Free 3.3 
Peru Sol Official 6.5 
Free 12. 48 
Salvador Colon Free 2. § 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.90 
Free 
Imports 1.90 
Other purposes 1. 785 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3 
Free $ 


1 January through June; September; November and 
December monthly averages are included in this annual 
average. 

2 June to December 

Ecuador, free rate for February; Mexico, rate for 
March; Nicaragua, curb rate for February; Peru, free 
rate for March 

‘No official quotation available since July 21, 1948 
For fiscal purposes a rate of 6.85 pesos per US$1 or 
US$0.1460 per peso was established on Oct. 1, 1948 

$’ Exchange for certain purposes is obtained through the 
purchase and use of exchange certificates which during 
March were being quoted at an average rate of 17.90 
soles per doll ir, Or $0.0559 per sol. 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at the 
preferential, ordinary, or auction rates, according to 
their importance to the Argentine economy Nontrade 
remittances from Argentina are effected at the free- 
market rate 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the con- 
trolled rate or at the differential rate (established by 
decree of Oct. 20, 1947), according to their importance to 
the Bolivian economy A tax of 1 boliviano per dollar 
is levied on sales of exchange for commercial imports 
under decree of Apr. 19, 1948. Most nontrade remit- 
tances are effected at the differential rate The curb 
market is technically illegal 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made at 
the free-market rate, the official rate and the special free 
market rate having been abolished respectively on July 
22, 1946, and Feb. 28, 1946 Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 
1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, 
on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for 
such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar 

Chil Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is 
the official rate, or at the banking market rate (estab 
lished Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of 
the articles to the Chilean economy, and some nontrade 
transactions are effected at these rates rhe free-market 
rate is used for nontrade remittances 





LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Norte.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol. 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


erage rate Latest available quotation 
Ap x 
O48 nril I te equiy 
Pomc a Rate — Date 
current 
AY] 
7 7 3. 73 $0. 2681 April 2 
23 4. 23 4. 23 234 Do 
4.04 1.04 4. U4 2024 Do 
4. 36 4.51 1.51 2079 Do 
42. 42 $2.42 4 2 O23 May 4 
56. O5 56. OF AH. O5 OL7S 0 
78. 12 92.) 92. 40 OLOS Do 
18. 72 18. 72 18.7 0534 May 
43.10 43.10 43. 10 0232 I) 
1.64 60. 94 61. O14 > 
1.00 oO 31.00 a I) 

1. 7¢ 1.06 1.06 102 Do 
ry 1. 96 6 { DD 
Os 315 , "hs ID 
6.60 7. 59 7.45 1290 April 30 
67 t 67 1764 Ly 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0000 | May 1 
] y l A) l 1) O741 April 20 
18.05 17.3 17. 32 O577 Do, 
2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 1902 | May 1 

16,98 17.98 125 May 19 
5.00 aL 5.00 2000 April 5 
6. 32 6.72 7. Of 1424 ID 
12 3.12 12 $24 April 28 
62 75 wit Do. 
t 4) t 4) 6.50 ] ss April 21 
1 as 17. 78 18. 32 On4 0 
2 2 2 iM) 1000) May 1. 
1.90 1.90 1. 90 5263 | May 2 
1.90 1.90 1.90 53 Do 
0) 2. 25 2 i444 Do 
2985 May 1 
$3 S5 > 


Colombia rhe Bank of the Republic rate is 
cial rate maintained by that Institution 
are paid for at these rates, subject to taxes ranging from 
10 to 30 percent. Payments for other imports are made 
at the curb rate, subject to taxes ranging from 10 to 30 
Remittances on account of capital may be 
made either at the curb rate, or in some instances for 
which special provision is made, at the official rate, but 
subject in both cases to a 4-percent tax Nontrade 
transactions are subject to taxes ranging from 4 to 40 
percent, and only in transactions specifically provided 
for may exchange at the official rate be used for this 


the offi- 
Most imports 


purpose All exchange taxe are calculated on the 
official rate 

Costa Pica Import ire covered at the controlled rate. 
Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncontrolled 
rate 

Ecuador.—‘‘Essential’’ imports are paid for at the 


official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar 
on import permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 
sucres per dollar. ‘‘Useful’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus the import permit charges and a 5-sucre- 
per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 
sucres per dollar. ‘‘Luxury’’ imports are paid for at the 
free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 
1 sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre-per-dollar charge. 
Most nontrade remittance ire made at the free rate. 
Nicaragua Imports are effected at the official rate; 
most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate. 
A tax of 5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the 
olficial rate 
Paraquay 
handise, imports 


Depending upon the sentiality of the 
merc! ire paid for at the official rate or 
it an auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above 
the official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the 


free rats 

Peru Some imports are paid for at the official rate, 
but payment for most permitted imports, as well as other 
permitted transactions is effected through the use of 
exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market 

Uruguay The distinction between the free rate for 


imports and that for other purposes was reestablished on 
(Continued on next page 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfer in New 
York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country Monetary unit 
Australia = Pound: Free 
Belgium Franc 
Canada. Dollar 
Official. . 
Free_. et. 
Ceylon Rupee 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitan France 
Official _. 
Free 
India Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound. . 
Norway Krone 
Philippine Republic Peso 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Straits Settlements Dollar 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland Franc 
United Kingdom Pound 











A verage rate Latest 

ss LC 
quotation, 

1947 1948 May 1949 June 1, 

(annual) (annual) | (monthly) 1949 

$3. 2100 $3. 2122 $3. 2115 $3. 2093 
- 0228 . 0228 . 0228 | . 0228 
1.0218 | 1, 0222 
1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 | 1. 0000 
. 9200 . 9169 . 9515 . 9515 
. 3012 . 3012 
. 0201 . 0201 . 0201 . 0201 
2086 . 2086 . 2085 | . 2085 

. 0084 ———s 
2.0048 . 0047 . 0047 
2.0032 . 0031 . 0030 
. 3016 3.3017 . 3017 . 3017 
3776 . 3767 3761 . 3761 
3. 2229 43. 5048 3. 9905 3. 9905 
. 2016 . 2016 . 2016 . 2016 
. 4972 | . 4972 
0403 . 0402 . 0403 . 0403 
4. 0074 4. 0075 4. 0075 | 4. 0075 

0913 5, 0913 i Sear 

. 4720 
2782 - 2782 - 27 . 2782 
. 2336 . 2336 . 2336 . 2336 
4. 0286 4.0313 4. 0304 4. 0304 


| Foreign Bank ‘‘Notes’’ Account rate quotations available beginning Mar. 22, 1949. 
2 Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 


3 Excludes Pakistan, beginning Apr. 1948. 


4On Aug. 19, 1948, the New Zealand Government increased the value of its currency, placing it on a par with the 


British pound 
§ Based on quotations through Dee, 17, 


Notre.— Quotations for Ceylon, Philippine Republic, and Straits Settlements available beginning Jan. 24, 1949. 








(Continued from p. 13) 


offers to export prime-quality kitchen wood- 
enware, furniture, chairs, and coffins. Firm 
will furnish samples or specifications upon 
request. 

66. Switzerland—-Embroidery-Export Ltd. 
(manufacturer and exporter), Altstatten, St. 
Gallen canton, wishes to export and seeks 
United States agents for first-quality Swiss 
embroideries such as edgings, insertions, and 
galloons; also ladies’ embroidered handker- 
chiefs. Firm will furnish samples for inspec- 
tion upon request. 

67. Union of South Africa—L. J. Barr- 
MPF S. A. (Pty.) Ltd. (wholesaler, import and 
export merchant), P. O. Box 858, Port Eliza- 
beth, offers to export small lots of first-class 
native African curios and novelties. Artis- 
tically beautiful glazed animals, comical cone 
African figures, and boxes decorated with 
painted bushmen and animals are among 
items available. A variety of carved wooden 
animals, figures, and masks from Rhodesia 
can also be supplied in limited quantities. 
Wild-animal skins (zebra, lion, leopard) are 
also offered. Firm states it has obtained the 
exclusive export rights on a number of at- 
tractive items which although having a 
steady demand on the home market, have 
never previously been offered for export. 





EXPLANATION OF RATES—CONTINUED 


August 11, 1948, after having been suspended since July 
24, 1947 
Venezuela.—Controlled and free rates identical. 


All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 


above > 


June 13, 1949 


Foreign firm will furnish details concerning 
prices and samples. 


Export Opportunities 


68. Belgium—Mecano Tricotages Machin- 
eries (commission merchant and broker, im- 
porter), 56 Avenue Marie, Antwerp, wishes 
purchase quotations and agency for large 
quantities of interlock knitting machinery 
and needles, and finishing machinery for 
knitted articles. 

69. France—A. Picquenot & Fils (machine 
shop handling industrial and marine motors, 
manufacturers of woodworking machinery 
and ironworks, ships repairs), 40 Rue Lelé- 
dier, Cherbourg, Manche, wishes purchase 
quotations from manufacturers of fire-fight- 
ing equipment for use in forest fires. 

70. France—Société Defontaine Fréres & 
Fils (manufacturer of automobile and truck 
spare parts and gears of all kinds (automo- 
bile, marine engine, tractor, and industrial), 
wholesaler, potential importer), La Bruffiere, 
Vendee, desires to conclude a working agree- 
ment with a United States firm which would 
furnish modern equipment, machinery 
(lathes, ete.) and, eventually, some financial 
assistance. Firm claims to be practically 
the only one in France which is specialized 
in manufacturing starter gears of all kinds 
and that the latter may be utilized on all 
makes of automobiles, including American 
automobiles, also starter gears for new pas- 
senger automobiles such as Hotchkiss, Simca, 
Saurer, and motors Irat and Bernart. 

Main office and plant located at La Bruffi- 
ere, Vendee, France. Branch house in Nan- 
tes, Loire-Inferieure, France. 

Total area occupied by plant in La Bruffi- 
ere: 10,000 square meters. Total number of 
workers employed at present: 80. The num- 
ber of workers could be increased to 150 or 
more when and if sufficient equipment is 
obtained. 

Firm has a sales organization which covers 
France, Algeria, Morocco, Tunisia, Belgium, 
and Netherlands. Total number of traveling 
salesmen: 12. 


71. Germany—Frese & Goedecken (im- 
porting distributor) , 23, Sandthorquay, Ham- 
burg, seeks purchase quotations for the fol- 
lowing dried fruits: Prunes, apples, peaches, 
mixed fruit, pears, and raisins. Qualities 
according to availability and quotations, 
quantities depend on granting of import 
licenses. 

72. Germany—Ferd. Meier (importing dis- 
tributor), 14-16 Poststrasse, Hamburg, seeks 
purchase quotations for Spanish moss and 
other upholstery filling materials used in the 
United States. Quantities depending on 
import permits granted and quotations. 
Offers to be submitted on c. and f. basis. 

73. Germany—Rolf A. E. Noelting (im- 
porting distributor and commission mer- 
chant), 6, Bugenhagenstrasse, Hamburg, 
wishes purchase quotations. for sole leather; 
chrome tanned side leather, smooth and 
stroller grain (uppers, lining leather); 
chrome tanned elk side leather in brown 
and black; black and colored glazed kid; lin- 
ing leather; bends; bellies and shoulders for 
manufacturing shoes. Quality: Table run, 
selection free of fourths and rejects. Quan- 
tities according to import permits granted. 
Quotations f. 0. b. vessel at port of shipment. 

74. Germany—Hans Vetter (importing dis- 
tributor and manufacturer), 9, Cremon, 
Hamburg, wishes purchase quotations for 
larger-sized leather remnants suitable for 
manufacturing children’s shoes and slippers, 
and repair of boots and shoes. Quotations 
to be submitted on c. i. f. Hamburg basis. 

75. Japan—Iwamine & Co., Ltd. (exporters, 
importers, wholesalers), P. O. Box 558, 79 
Kyo-Machi, Kobe, wishes to contact manu- 
facturers and exporters of tertile machinery 
such as knitting machines and needles (cir- 
cular and warp), finishing and preparatory 
machines, sewing machines, and rayon- 
manufacturing machinery. 


Agency Opportunities 


76. Belgium—Etablissements N. Lemper- 
eur (importer, manufacturer’s agent), 23 
Rue de l’Etat-Tiers, Liege, seeks representa- 
tion for special steels such as alloyed steels 
for the manufacture of machine tools; steel 
for the chemical industries; steel in bars, 
tubes, and sheets; high-speed steel; and 
heat-resisting steel. 

77. Canada—O. Browne (manufacturers’ 
agent), 1438 Mountain Street, Montreal, 
Quebec, seeks agency for rayon linings for 
men’s and ladies’ wear. 

78. Germany—Frese & Goedecken (manu- 
facturer’s agent, commission merchant, 
broker), 23, Sandthorquay, Hamburg, seeks 
representation for all kinds of vegetable and 
animal oils and fats, slaughterhouse prod- 
ucts, and tung oil. Qualities not specified, 
quantities according to available foreign 
exchange. 





Improving Port Facilities 
at Goteborg, Sweden 


Continued demand for additional port and 
storage facilities at Goteborg, “Gateway to 
Sweden,” contributes to speed up the large- 
scale expansion program that was begun be- 
fore the war, says an Official Swedish news re- 
lease. Many new piers and warehouses, with 
a variety of modern equipment, are being 
constructed. In an average year, 23 percent 
of Sweden’s imports and 30 percent of its 
exports, other than iron ore, pass through 
Goteborg. The total length of the piers is 
at present 36,000 feet, while work on another 
5,000 is in progress. Along these piers nearly 
200 huge traveling cranes facilitate loading 
and discharging, and a considerable number 
of new cranes will be added during the cur- 
rent year. 
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United States Completes Reconstruction of 
Greek Transportation System 


Reconstruction of essential transportation 
facilities throughout Greece, under the In- 
terim Aid Program established by Congress 
May 22, 1947, was announced jointly on May 
27 by the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion and Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson. 

Under the program, 1,000 miles of first-rate 
highways have been constructed to link the 
important cities and mountainous regions of 
Greece, while rebuilding of the ports of 
Piraeus (Athens), Salonika in Macedonia, 
and Volos in Thessaly required construction 
of more than 2 miles of concrete quays, two 
large drydocks, and breakwaters and instal- 
lation of permanent port equipment. More 
than 2 miles of bridges and railroad tunnels 
have been built, and the 4-mile Corinth 
Canal, closed by German demolition in 1944, 
has been reopened. The latter operation 
alone required the moving of 1,000,000 cubic 
yards of earth and debris. Seven airfields, 
all with modern facilities, also have been 
constructed. 


Salient Phases of Undertaking 


To carry out the complex project, which, 
Officials pointed out, has given the Greek 
people tangible evidence of the scope and 
effectiveness of the American aid program, 
the Chief of Army Engineers established a 
Grecian Engineer District under the North 
Atlantic Division Engineer at New York City. 
The Grecian District Engineer and a skeleton 
staff established themselves in Greece in 
August 1947, together with contractors’ 
representatives, to initiate operations. 

A rear echelon of the Grecian District was 
established in the United States to expedite 
procurement and handle necessary opera- 
tional details. 

Actual performance time for completion of 
the record construction project was little 
more than a year. The over-all time re- 
quired was 20 months, but at least 6 months 
were required to procure materials and per- 
sonnel. In this connection, Corps of Engi- 
neers search parties located in warehouses 
and other areas $5,000,000 worth of usable 
materials from UNRRA and_ iend-lease 
sources, accumulated since the end of World 
War II. 

The cost of the over-all program was $29,- 
000,000 in United States currency, plus 330,- 
000,000 drachmas in Greek currency. Of this 
amount, the Department of State furnished 
$20,500,000 in cash and $400,000 in services. 
The Economic Cooperation Administration 
supplemented the fund with $8,100,000 in 
July 1948. When the program was begun in 
1947, the Greek drachmas had the official 
exchange rate of 5,000 drachmas to a dollar. 
Later, however, the official rate of exchange 
was 10,000 drachmas to a dollar . 

According to Col. D. W. Griffiths, head of 
the Grecian Engineer District, the toughest 
difficulties encountered were an unusually 
severe winter and continued guerrilla at- 
tacks. There were 214 incidents with guer- 
rillas, causing the death of 28 Greek em- 
ployees, and the wounding of 102 more. 
Some equipment was destroyed or damaged. 

The construction program was initiated 
after preliminary investigations made it ap- 
parent that American equipment and tech- 
nical assistance would be required to restore 
the transportation system as the first and 
most urgent step in rehabilitating the econ- 
omy of Greece. All work was done by Ameri- 
can contracting firms working under super- 
vision of the Army Corps of Engineers. 

The American contracting firms of Guy F. 
Atkinson Co. of San Francisco, Calif., John- 
son-Drake and Piper of Minneapolis, Minn., 


+4 


and Starr-Park and Freeman of New York, 
associated in a joint venture as Atkinson- 
Drake-Park, were selected to undertake the 
reconstruction of highways and railroads. 

The J. Rich Steers Co. and Grove-Wilson- 
Shepherd and Kruge of New York, who 
formed the joint venture known as Steers- 
Grove, were chosen to undertake the recon- 
struction of port facilities and the reopening 
of the Corinth Canal. 

An agreement was concluded between the 
State Department and the Department of 
the Army under which the Corps of Engi- 
neers was given the responsibility for admin- 
istering these contracts 

The Grecian District, after establishing 
headquarters at Athens, set up six subordi- 
nate areas with headquarters in Salonika, 
Larissa, Lamia, Patras, Corinth, and Piraeus. 

Preliminary surveys were immediately 
made, a plan of operations was developed, 
equipment was procured, and organization 
tables were set up for personnel. The work 
to be done was divided among the American 
contractors and the Greek agencies which 
were in a position to participate. 


Difficulties Overcome 


It became apparent that the procurement 
of all needed equipment in the United States 
during a boom period of construction would 
be impossible within the time limitations 
specified. Fortunately there were in Greece 
substantial quantities of equipment brought 
in by UNRRA, or bought with an Export- 
Import Bank loan to Greece. Records of 
stocks in all warehouses and storage yards 
in all parts of Greece were utilized to deter- 
mine the amount of usable equipment avail- 
able. From these sources and by loan from 
Greek Government agencies and ministries, 
it was possible to obtain about $5,000,000 of 
the approximately $13,000,000 worth of equip- 
ment used on the job. At the peak of con- 
struction, more than 5,200 pieces of equip- 
ment were in operation. 

The facilities of the port of Piraeus which 
serves Athens, had suffered the greatest dam- 
age. Repairs of 6,970 feet of quay walls and 
two drydocks were required, plus the re- 
placement of grain-silo and port-operating 
equgipment. Original construction of quay 
walls provided berthing space for sixteen 
10,000- to 15,000-ton vessels. When the for- 
ward echelon of Engineers arrived, there was 
berthing space for only two fair-sized vessels 
at this port, and this space was necessarily 
restricted to military use 

Quay walls at Salonika and Volos were re- 
constructed in a similar manner and ac- 
counted for an additional 1,052 linear yards 
of quay wall. At Salonika, 198 linear yards 
of old breakwater were removed, and 705 
linear yards of new breakwater were con- 
structed in addition to the quay-wall con- 
struction. To permit the utilization of the 
quay walls, sunken vessels were removed and 
dredging was necessary. At Volos, in addi- 
tion to the quay-wall repair, 65 linear yards 
of breakwater were repaired. 


Corinth-Canal Achievement 


The Corinth Canal across the Isthmus of 
Corinth permits substantial savings in time 
and distance for shipping from the east to 
the west coast of Greece. The Germans 
blocked the Canal by placing demolition 
charges in the steep side slopes at two points, 
bringing down a total of approximately 845.,- 
000 cubic yards of earth and rock, together 
with tons of bridge steel from a demolished 
duplex railway and highway bridge which 
crossed the Canal. 





Clearing of the Canal began on November 
6, 1947, on the Poseidon Slide. At the 
Isthmia Slide, at the east end of the Canal, 
an access road ramp was built, permitting 
trucks to haul material to the spoil area 
near the top of the bank. Dump scows were 
used to remove dredge material from both 
slides. Progress was slow initially because 
of the poor condition of rented trucks and 
the worn-out condition of the dredges bor- 
rowed from the Canal Company. But after 
9 months’ work, the Canal was opened to 
shallow-draft navigation, and fully com- 
pleted on September 18, 1948. 


cssential Roads Reconstructed 


The highways of Greece, not built for 
modern motorized traffic, were in a deplor- 
able condition from lack of maintenance, 
Of the 6,524.7 miles of national highway 
system shown upon charts of the Ministry 
of Public Works, 4,971.2 miles had de- 
teriorated so badly that vehicles could use 
them only at lowest speeds 

As reconstruction of the entire highway 
system was a monumental task far beyond 
the scope of the Aid Program, the road pro- 
gram was set up to include only those high- 
Ways essential to the economic and military 
requirements of Greece. On this basis 1.- 
118.5 miles of roads were selected for recon- 
struction. This included 576.6 miles of sta- 
tionary plant, hot-mix asphalt surfacing, 
408.8 miles of travel plant cold-mix asphalt 
surfacing, and 132.9 miles of penetration 
asphalt surfacing. Tne program was later 
reduced to approximately 900 miles, as in- 
creased guerrilla activities made it impos- 
sible, without great risk to personnel and 
equipment, to carry on operations in certain 
areas 


Airfields, Too, Were Included 


Airfield construction was not originally 
contemplated. However, the Greek Air Min- 
istry requested that American contractors 
undertake this additional work. Accord- 
ingly, the following seven airfields were in- 
cluded in the program: King Paul Airfield, 
near Tripolis; Bisdouni Airfield, a new air- 
fleld approximately 2 miles north of 
Ioannina; Kavalla Airfield, a flight strip 6 
miles north of Kavalla; Kozani Airfield, near 
the city of Kozani; Sedes Airfield, 8 miles east 
of Salonika; Larissa Airfield, in the city of 
Larissa, in the Thessaly area 200 miles north 
of Athens; and Hassani Airfield, 8 miles 
southeast of Athens and serving as the main 
air terminal of the capital city 

In addition to these projects, a flight-con- 
trol tower was built at Agrinion in western 
mainland Greece, Romney huts and a fuel 
system were installed at Elefsis, west of 
Athens, and eight pierced-steel plank hard- 
stands were constructed at Katsika Airfield 
near Ioannina in Epirus. 


Railway Rehabilitation 


The rehabilitation of Greek railroads in- 
cluded the main lines of the Piraeus-Athens- 
Peloponnese Railway Co., the Thessaly Rail- 
way Co., Ltd., Franco-Hellenic Railroad Co., 
and the Greek State Railways. The work of 
track repair was left to the railroad com- 
panies, while the major railroad bridges were 
assigned to American contractors. Steel for 
all of these except the Gorgopotamos Bridge 
was imported from the United States. 

The program involved the construction of 
12 steel railroad bridges and one highway 
bridge, but four railroad bridges were near 
Edessa in western Macedonia, too near the 
northern frontier for safety, and were there- 
fore dropped from the program. The steel 
for these has been stored at Salonika until 
peace is restored 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES. 
(Continued from p. 35) 


Production in 1949 is expected to continue 
the downward trend, probably dropping to 
10,000,000 pounds. 

Imports of wool for 1948 amounted to 
95,181,000 pounds (greasy basis) compared 
with 79,895,000 pounds in 1947. Most of this 
came from Australia and New Zealand. 
Worsted tops, however, came from the United 
Kingdom. 

Exports in 1948 totaled 4,929,000 pounds 
of greasy wool compared with 5,103,000 
pounds in 1947. Reexports of raw wool were 
363,000 and 927,000 pounds, respectively, in 
the 2 years. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, PAKISTAN 


Pakistan's raw-wool clip for 1949 has been 
estimated at about 26,000,000 pounds, nearly 
the same as that of 1948. In addition, an- 
other 9,000,000 pounds are expected from 
Afghanistan and Persian Gulf areas for re- 
export through Karachi. With an estimated 
3,000,000 pounds to be used in Pakistan's 
cottage industries, it is believed that there 
will be a total of 23,000,000 pounds available 
for export during 1949 

Total shipments of Pakistan's raw wool 
for the first quarter of 1949 amounted to 
6,112,365 pounds, or 1,296,597 pounds less 
than for the same period of 1948. Of the 
1949 shipments, the United States received 
1,833,537 pounds, or 2,431,000 pounds less than 
in the same period of 1948; whereas the 
United Kingdom received 3,465,383 pounds, 
or 1,029,486 pounds more than in the same 
1948 period 


EXPORTS, ARGENTINA 


Argentina's wool exports in January—March 
1949 amounted to 14,252 metric tons. The 
bulk of this went to European buyers—prin- 
cipally Belgium, Germany, and Italy. Ex- 
ports to the United States totaled 4,016 tons 
in this period 

During 1948, total wool exports were 189,695 
metric tons, of which greasy wool accounted 
for 149,767 tons or 79 percent. The United 
States was the chief buyer, receiving 126,415 
tons, followed by France with 28,902 tons 
Small shipments were made to many other 
European countries. 


SHIPMENTS FROM CALCUTTA, INDIA 


Shipments of Tibetan raw wool from Cal- 
cutta, India, during the period November 1, 
1948 to April 30, 1949, amounted to about 
2,200,000 pounds, compared with 2,400,000 
pounds exported during the corresponding 
period of 1947-48 Of the current season 
total, 1,773,078 pounds went to the United 
States, compared with 1,788,673 pounds in 
1947-48. About 76,500 pounds of goat hai 
was exported to the United Kingdom during 
the 1948-49 season; 24,320 pounds went to 
Holland 


Viscellaneous Fibers 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, EGYPT 


Egyptian production of teel in 1948 
amounted to about 300 metric tons. Teel 
is reported to be the fiber most similar to 


jute, but slightly coarser. It is also easier 


to grow than jute. 

In 1948, India allocated 3,000 metric tons 
of jute fiber to Egypt. The 1949 allocation 
is at the same figure," which is sufficient to 
cover fully the requirements of the Egyptian 
industry 

Egypt's quota of jute manufactures from 
India during 1948 amounted to 40,783 


June 13. 1949 





tion announced on May 28. 
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OEEC Officials Here To Discuss Proposed U. S. International 
Trade Fairs 


Four officials of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation in 
Paris arrived by air in New York early in June to discuss proposals of several 
communities for United States international trade fairs to be held in 1950, the 
U.S. Department of Commerce and the Economic Cooperation Administra- 


The group will explore the possibility of exhibiting OEEC-country products 
at proposed international trade fairs in this country next year. Members 
will present their recommendations to the OEEC after their return to Paris 


The group goes from New York to Washington for conferences with Depart- 
ment of Commerce and ECA officials and later will visit with the officials of 
the International Fair at Toronto, Canada. Visits will be made to several 
American cities where international fairs in 1950 are under consideration. 
Expenses of the group will be paid with OEEC funds. 

Members of the group are: Albert de Smaele, former Belgian Minister of 
Economics; Dr. Michele Guido Franci, Secretary General of the Milan Inter- 
national Trade Fair; Michel Jaoul, OEEC Trade Committee Secretary; and 
Jacobus Milius. Genral Manager of the Utrecht International Trade Fair. 








metric tons. Imports of jute bags, not rein- 
forced with paper, for cotton, sugar, nitrates, 
seeds and grains, and onions, amounted to 
36,010 tons in 1948, compared with 23,569 
tons in 1947. Jute bags, reinforced with 
paper, amounted to 5 tons in 1948, compared 
with 336 kilograms in 1947. Imported bags, 
other than jute, whether reinforced with 
paper or not, amounted to 9 and 4 tons, 
respectively, in the two periods; and woven 
fabrics of jute, pure or reinforced with paper, 
totaled 9,649 tons in 1948 and 5,190 tons in 
1947. 


IMPORTS OF JUTE BAGS, FRENCH 
INDOCHINA 


Jute bags are used in French Indochina 
chiefly for exports of rice, corn, and pepper 
In 1948 imports of jute sacks amounted to 
5.012 metric tons, compared with 6,697 tons 
in 1947. All sacks now imported into Indo- 
china are believed to be of Indian origin 
with occasional purchases reported from the 
United States. 


IMPORTS OF JUTE BAGS, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Imports of jute bags into the Philippine 
Republic in 1948 totaled 5,617,845 units, 
compared with 6,890,887 units in 1947, while 
jute bagging and burlap imports totaled 
30,579,149 square meters and 12,223,118 
square meters respectively, in the 2 years. 
Since the war India has been the predomi- 
nant supplier of both Jute bags and cloth. 

In 1948 about 500,000 used cotton sugar 
bags were brought into the Philippines for 
the local salt industry. Jute bags are pre- 
ferred, but cotton was used when supplies 
of jute bags became scarce. 

Estimated demand for the 1948-49 sugar 
crop was placed at about 10,350,000 bags. 
New bags are generally used with each new 
crop, no more than 5 percent being bags that 
have been used once before. 


Wearing Apparel 


PRODUCTION OF NYLON HOSE, DENMARK 


Danish production of nylon hosiery is 
confined to one factory, which has been mak- 
ing minor quantities for export. Manufac- 
turers will be able to turn out nylon hose 
for the domestic market when they are able 


to import more yarn. The planned output 
is 1,000,000 pairs annually. 

Full-fashioned production consists solely 
of women’s hosiery. The 1948 output 
amounted to 4,700,000 pairs, which were 95 
percent rayon and 5 percent silk. Produc- 
tion capacity has been estimated at 7,200,- 
000 pairs annually on a $-shift basis, but 
factories have been operating at about 60 to 
70 percent of capacity in the postwar period 
because of a shortage of trained operators. 
By April 1949, a gradual rise in employment 
had brought the total production up to 75 
percent of capacity. 








(Continued from p. 37) 


opened about mid-year, and a new cable to 
replace two older cables between England 
and Denmark has been ordered from British 
manufacturers. 

The annual report may be reviewed in the 
Transportation and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington. 


Hong Kong Airways Plans New 
Flying-Boat Service to Manila 


Hong Kong Airways has been planning to 
start flying-boat service between Hong Kong 
and Manila about June 1, according to the 
American Embassy in Manila. The Philip- 
pine Government has approved use of the 
Philippine Naval Patrol area and building 
for anchorage and passenger clearance. 


Trinidad Railways Reports 
Passenger-Freight Losses 


The Trinidad Government Railways car- 
ried 3,531,921 passengers during 1948, a de- 
crease from the 3,580,000 of 1947, as the 
shortage in motor vehicles and equipment 
was lessened and highway transportation re- 
sumed more normal operations. Tonnage 
carried on this railway also decreased from 
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450,000 tons in 1947 to 383,837 tons as road 
transport again hauled more tonnage. 

The Trinidad railway continued to show 
large deficits and was estimated to have lost 
$1,300,000 during the year. In an effort to 
reduce expenditure, some 402 persons were 
dropped from the railway pay rolls in 1948. 


New South Wales Acts To 
Avert Electric-Power Crisis 


To meet the electric-power crisis, the New 
South Wales Government (Australia) has 
declared a state of emergency. An Emer- 
gency Electricity Commissioner has been ap- 
pointed from a private utility company, with 
powers to survey all sources of electric energy, 
requisition power as required, and ration cur- 
rent to domestic and industrial consumers. 


KLM’s New Curacao Service 
Flies via Canada and Habana 


The Royal Dutch Airlines (KLM) an- 
nounced the opening of a new service on May 
29 from Amsterdam to Curacao by way of 
Glasgow, Gander, Montreal, and Habana. 
This marks the first time that KLM flies a 
regular service to or via Canada and is also 
the first time that Habana has been included 
in a service from Amsterdam to Curacao. 

Further reports reaching the U. S. Embassy 
at The Hague show that the second in a 
series of special flights to Canada by KLM 
Was made on May 12 when 52 Dutch immi- 
grating sugar-beet growers were transported 
to Montreal. Plans are being made to have 
one such “immigrant flight” every week for 
a possible total of 50 flights. 


Highway Improvements, 
Mexico 


The municipal Junta de Mejoras Materi- 
ales of Agua Prieta, Mexico, has authorized 
the expenditure of 4,000 pesos for grading 
and improving the highway between Agua 
Prieta and Fronteras. The Sonora State gov- 
ernment has also promised to make a grant 
of 5,000 pesos toward this project. Work has 
already begun, and it is hoped that it will 
be completed before the summer rains come. 





Irish Scientist Studies 
U.S. Soil Research 


A study of United States research in soil 
science by an Irish soils advisory officer has 
been approved by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. It is the first study project 
approved for Ireland under ECA’s program 
to provide technical assistance to countries 
participating in the Marshall Plan. 

The project, designed to assist Ireland in 
its land improvement and development pro- 
gram, calls for a 2-month study in the United 
States by Dr. Thomas Walsh, Senior Soils 
Advisory Officer of the Ireland Department 
of Agriculture. Dr. Walsh arrived in this 
country early this month. 

During his visit to the United States, Dr. 
Walsh plans to visit the Department of Agri- 
culture, agricultural experiment stations and 
agricultural colleges in a number of States. 
He will gather information concerning 
American methods of maintaining and im- 
proving soil fertility. 

Ireland's soil-fertility program suffered 
during the war because of shortages of fer- 
tilizers and intensive tillage. One of the 
chief aims of Ireland’s postwar agricultural 
policy has been to raise the standard of soil 
fertility, and Dr. Walsh’s studies are con- 
sidered of great importance to the successful 
completion of the program. 
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Affairs. The main points in the statement 
are summarized below: 

(1) No goods may be imported into the 
Union after June 30, 1949, from any country 
except on presentation to Customs of a per- 
mit issued by the Union’s Department of 
Commerce and Industries, with the follow- 
ing principal exceptions: 

(a) Goods shipped from sterling countries 
on or before June 13, 1949 (the date of ship- 
ment to be substantiated by on-board bills 
of lading); 

(bv) Goods arriving from nonsterling coun- 
tries, the importation of which has been au- 
thorized under existing exchange quota reg- 
ulations, provided that such goods have been 
ordered and confirmed before June 30 in ac- 
cordance with the Government's instructions 
to the banks; 

(2) The new permits for the importation 
of goods after June 30 will indicate the de- 
scription of the goods to be imported, their 
f. o. b. cost, period of validity of permit, and 
the currency area from which the goods may 
be imported; 

(3) Preliminary permits for the last 6 
months of 1949 will be issued for the importa- 
tion of essential raw materials, spare parts, 
and consumable stores on the following basis 
(unless special exchange-quota arrangements 
are Officially authorized in respect to certain 
industrial groups): 

(a) Sterling goods: Maximum of 25 per- 
cent of the f. o. b. cost of each importer’s 
total 1948 imports from sterling countries; 

(b) Nonsterling goods: Maximum of 1624 
percent of the f. o. b. cost of each importer'’s 
total 1948 imports from nonsterling coun- 
tries; 

(4) No permits will be issued in the im- 
mediate future for the importation of any 
finished consumer goods except in those “ex- 
ceptional, isolated cases where goods are 
highly essential for the maintenance of pub- 
lic health or similar purposes.” 

During his speech, the Acting Minister 
stated that the Government would regard 
imports of essential raw materials for in- 
dustries and essential capital goods for min- 
ing, agriculture, and other basic industries 
as of primary importance for maintaining the 
country’s economic stability and preventing 
unemployment in industry. However, he in- 
dicated, preliminary estimates showed that 
the Union’s foreign-exchange resources for 
the last 6 months of 1949 will not be suffi- 
cient even to meet the country’s full require- 
ments for such essential goods. 

The Acting Minister warned Union im- 
porters to cancel or suspend all outstanding 
orders placed for consumer goods or non- 
essential items from sterling countries which 
cannot be shipped by June 13 or entered with 
Union customs by June 30. He stated that 
only orders that may have been placed from 
nonsterling countries without authority un- 
der present exchange quota regulations need 
to be canceled or suspended. 

Although the Acting Minister did not at- 
tempt to minimize the hardship the new 
controls would entail for importers of fin- 
ished consumer goods and other unessential 
items, he indicated that the whole matter of 
exchange quotas and the issuance of import 
permits will be subject to review during Au- 
gust and said, “it will then be determined to 
what extent, if any, it will be possible to 
allocate foreign exchange for the importation 
of less essential goods.” 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DrRAW-BacK ALLOWED ON MACHINERY 
BELTING 


The British Treasury now allows draw- 
back on “machinery belting (including con- 
veyor and elevator bands) of rubber (includ- 
ing balata and gutta percha) and canvas, be- 
ing belting the value of which at importation 
exceeded £18 15s. per cwt.’’ The order was 
effective from May 12, 1949, and the draw- 
back allowable is equal to the duty paid on 
importation under part I of the Import 
Duties Act, 1932. 


DrRAW-BACK ALLOWED ON CERTAIN KINDS 
OF PAPER 


The British Treasury now allows draw- 
back on certain kinds of imported paper 
used in the manufacture of unused open- 
topped paper bags without flaps. The order 
is effective for 1 year which began May 3, 
1949. The paper on which draw-back is al- 
lowed and the rate per ton are as follows: 
Kraft paper, unbleached, £10, 15s.; kraft 
paper, bleached £13; sulfite wrapping paper, 
machine glazed, £10 15s.; greaseproof paper, 
unbleached, £12 5s.; greaseproof paper, 
bleached, £15; and glazed transparent paper, 
£25 10s. 


Uruguay 

AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
MONTEVIDEO 
(Dated May 25) 


Sales of wool for export from Uruguay dur- 
ing April totaled only 1,514 bales as com- 
pared with a monthly average of over 11,000 
bales during the preceding months of the 
wool season. As wool is not only Uruguay's 
most important export but also the principal 
source of dollar exchange, failure to sell this 
commodity would adversely affect impor- 
tant segments of the nation's economy. 

Continued rises in cost of living, prices, 
wages, and salaries in Uruguay, coupled with 
falling prices and signs of a possible busi- 
ness recession in many parts of the world, 
are causing increasing concern in Govern- 
ment and business circles This concern 
was reflected in a decree of May 11, by which 
the Executive power froze prices of prime 
necessities and ordered the National Coun- 
cil of Subsistence and Price Controls to 
recommend price reductions within 4 
months. Prime necessities as presently de- 
fined include many items of food, clothing, 
and fuel used by the middle and working 
classes, as well as many important indus- 
trial, commercial, and agricultural items. 

Press reports indicate that negotiations on 
the proposed Brazilian-Uruguayan com- 
merce and navigation treaty are virtually 
completed. A Hungarian commercial mis- 
sion called informally at the Uruguayan 
Foreign Office in early May and although a 
possible barter agreement was mentioned, no 
action was taken at that time. 

A SCAP (Japan) commercial mission is at 
present discussing a possible trade agree- 
ment with Uruguayan Government officials. 
Uruguay is particularly interested in selling 
wool to Japan, 

Export quotas of glycerin were raised to 
50 tons monthly and a monthly export quota 
of 20,400 thermos bottles was established. 

Retail sales have been satisfactory. Cool 
weather has stimulated sales in clothing 
and food products. However, in the retail 
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trade concern is noted, as in general com- 
mercial and industrial circles, over the gen- 
eral business outlook. 

Although there is relatively no unemploy- 
ment at present, a decline in activities of 
important industries is beginning to be 
noted, especially in the construction in- 
dustry. There is, nevertheless, constant pres- 
sure for higher wages and salaries to meet 
the rising cost of living. Government em- 
ployees are agitating for a 60-peso (2.40 
pesos= US$1 at free rate), monthly raise 
in addition to the 30-peso raise of last June. 
Port workers are also agitating for increases. 
A law was promulgated on April 26, raising 
the salaries of employees of the former 
British railways (now state-owned) by 30 
pesos monthly, and minimum wages for day 
laborers on the railways were raised. 

Harvesting of corn, sunflower, and pea- 
nuts is being completed at the present time. 
The corn and sunflower-seed crop will be low 
this year, principally because of the drought 
of last spring. Estimates of the peanut crop 
also indicate that totals will be lower than 
last year. Winter forage crops (principally 
oats) are expected to be increased as the 
result of Government subsidies. 

Cattle entries into the National Slaughter 
House have been good during the month, 
although the principal purchases have been 
for local consumption. Activities of the 
plants packing for export have been reduced. 

The Senate has ratified and sent to the 
lower house the agreement for the purchase 
of the British-owned Montevideo waterworks 
by the Uruguayan Government for approxi- 
mately £3,000,000. 

The Minister of Finance has requested a 
meeting between the financial committees 
of both houses of the Congress and the 
Uruguayan representatives to the Interna- 
tional Bank and Monetary Fund to discuss 
the matter of declaring the parity value of 
the peso to the fund. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT FOR IRRIGA- 
TION PURPOSES PERMITTED DuTY-FREE 
ENTRY 


An Uruguayan Executive decree dated 
April 1, 1949, and published in the Diario 
Oficial of May 12, 1949, authorizes the ex- 
emption from customs duties of all ma- 
terial and equipment imported for irriga- 
tion purposes 

Interested individuals, institutions, and 
firms must, in every case, apply for such 
customs exemptions to the Executive power 
through the Ministery of Livestock and Agri- 
culture. The decree provides in detail for 
measures of eontrol to ensure that the im- 
ported material having such customs priv- 
ileges, is actually used for the irrigation 
purposes stated in the application as neces- 
sary for the improvement of Uruguayan hor- 
ticulture and agriculture 


, 
Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TEMPORARY QUANTITATIVE RESTRICTIONS 
ON IMPORTS OF HOG AND VEGETABLE LARD 


In a note from the Venezuelan Ambassador 
in Washington, D. C., the United States Gov- 
ernment was informed that the Venezuelan 
Government had established restrictions on 
the imports of hog lard into Venezuela. 
Although hog lard is one of the products in- 
cluded in Schedule I of the United States- 
Venezuelan Trade Agreement, the United 
States Government did not object to this 
temporary quantitative restriction because 
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Foreign Service Officers 
WILLIAM HALL BEACH 


William Hall Beach, Officer in the United 
States Foreign Service, now Consul General 
at Leopoldville, has represented his country 
abroad for nearly 25 years. Since he was 
commissioned in 
the Foreign Service 
in October 1924, he 
has served at Bom- 
bay, Antwerp, Jo- 
hannesburg, Addis 
Ababa, and Leo- 
poldville. 

Born at Concord 
Wharf, Virginia, 
Mr. Beach was 
graduated from 
Onancock (Vir- 
ginia) High School, 
received his A. B. 
from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia in 
1916 and his M. A. 
from Harvard in 
1917. He attended the University of Greno- 
ble, in France, during the summer of 1920, 
the University of Virginia in the summer of 
1921, and Middleburg (Vermont) College in 
the summers of 1922 and 1923. 

During the first World War, Mr. Beach 
served in the U. S. Army from 1917 to 1919, 
participating in the battles of Argonne For- 
est, Verdun, Seine and Oise, in France, and 
in the Occupation of Germany. He was 
awarded the Croix de Guerre and received 
the Purple Heart Medal for battle wounds. 

Mr. Beach was an instructor at the Virginia 
Episcopal School from 1919 until 1924, when 
he joined the Foreign Service. 


Beach 





of abnormal conditions in the fats and oils 
market in Venezuela. 

The approval of the United States Gov- 
ernment to this action has been given with 
the understanding that the quantitative 
restrictions will (1) be for a maximum of 
6 months; (2) apply equally to imports of 
pork and vegetable lard, as well as to raw 
materials for the manufacture of vegetable 
lard; (3) be in the form of import quotas 
sufficient to allow token shipments and take 
care of hardship cases; and (4) be applied 
in conformity with the provisions of Article 
VI of the United States-Venezuelan Trade 
Agreement. 

During the war and post-war years when 
the exportation of hog lard from the United 
States was restricted to a very great degree— 
a validated export license to ship hog lard 
was required until February 10, 1949—Vene- 
zuelan manufacturers of vegetable lard 
greatly expanded their productive facilities to 
take care of the extended and increasing 
demand. Also during 1948 they contracted 
for a sizable quantity of high-price copra 
from the Philippines, which only reached 
Venezuela in early 1949, coinciding with the 
lifting of export controls on shipments of 
hog lard from the United States and the 
rapid decline of hog-lard prices. 





Increase in Number 
of Tractors, Brazil 


Tractor registrations in Brazil increased 
from 5,738 to 7,270 during the first half of 
1948. This represented a 27 percent in- 
crease. The supply of farm tractors and 
small industrial tractors became more plen- 
tiful during the latter part of 1948. Motor 
graders also became more available, but 
crawler tractors remained in short supply. 





Significant Recovery Projects 
for Austria Approved 


Approval of two basic recovery projects for 
Austria, one for a continuous billet mill at 
Donawitz and the other to rehabilitate iron 
ore mining in the historic Erzberg field, 
Styria, has been announced by the Economic 
Cooperation Administration in Washington 
and Vienna. 

The new continuous billet mill at Dona- 
witz will handle semifinished products now 
rolled on out-dated, inefficient, and high- 
cost mills. In conjunction with the use of 
existing equipment at this site, it will fur- 
nish capacity to roll 33,000 tons of semi- 
finished and finished products per month 
as against present rated capacity of 25,000 
tons per month. 

Total cost of the Donawitz project is esti- 
mated at the dollar equivalent of $7,230,000, 
including $3,451,000 in ECA assistance funds 
and 37,790,000 schillings ($3,779,000) in local 
funds. 

At Erzberg, 1948 iron-ore production was 
only 980,000 tons, compared with average 
prewar production of 2,000,000 tons an- 
nually. The mining concentration and 
transport equipment necessary to the re- 
habilitation project is expected to increase 
present production by 57 percent while in- 
creasing the labor force only 19 percent. 
The new equipment and increased output 
are expected to bring about lower costs per 
ton. 

Total cost of the Erzberg project is esti- 
mated at the dollar equivalent of $%5,200,- 
000, including $2,145,267 in ECA assistance 
funds and 30,616,000 schillings ($3,060,600) 
in local funds. 

ECA funds in each case will be used to 
purchase machinery and equipment and 
parts in the United States and to pay ocean 
freight charges. The local funds will be 
spent in Austria for construction costs and 
materials and parts available locally. 

The Donawitz plant is the largest inte- 
grated iron and steel plant in Austria. The 
existing semifinishing mills date back to 
1897, and are driven by steam power. The 
output of the new continuous billet mill 
will be distributed as follows: 60 percent 
directly to Donawitz’s own finishing mills 
for wire, bars, etc.; about 20 to 25 percent 
to other plants of the company; and the 
remainder to other Austrian rerolling and 
finishing plants. 

Mechanical and electrical equipment and 
parts for the new continuous billet mill, to 
be purchased in the United States, will cost 
an estimated $3,151,000—$2,751,000 for the 
mechanical and $400,000 for the electrical, 
complete with power supply. Ocean freight 
charges are estimated at $300,000. 

In the Erzberg, at Eizenerz, Styria, Austria 
has one of the principal iron deposits in 
Europe. Because of the high manganese 
content, the pig iron provided from this 
area is of a first-rate steel-making grade. 
As early as the Middle Ages, ore from this 
area was the essential base for Styrian iron 
production. 

A small part of the ore now being mined 
comes from underground shaft mining. 
The principal part comes from strip mining 
on the face of Erzberg Mountain from 30 
open cuts or terraces. At present, only 10 
of the 30 open-pit terraces are being worked. 





Toward the end of December a new boiler 
factory was put into operation in Yugo- 
Slavia, says a news release by an official 
agency of that country. The production of 
this factory assertedly “will contribute 
greatly to the further industrilization of 
Yugoslavia,” as it will produce boilers for a 
large number of thermo-power plants. 
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Opportunities for Trading Around the World 


Each Week in Foreign Commerce Weekly 


Foreign Commerce 
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